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ACCENT 


A QUARTERLY OF NEW LITERATURE 
Volume 7, Number 4 Summer, 1947 


KENNETH BURKE: 
Ideology and Myth 


As a first rough approximate, we might use this proportion: “Ideology is 
to myth as rhetoric is to poetry.” The formula is valid at least to the extent 
that ideology points more in the direction of rhetoric, rnyth more in the direc- 
tion of poetry. But rhetoric itself, to heighten its effectiveness, often adapts 
the resources of poetry; and there are in myth many kinds of pon en: 
typical of poetry. 

Ideology, like rhetoric, gravitates to the side of ideas (the term originally 
referred to systems of ideas considered in themselves without reference to’ €x- 
ternal factors); and myth, like poetry, gravitates to the side of image. But 
perhaps Nazi pageantry had something to do with the fact: that. we ‘so often 
class political ideas under the heading of “myth,” since the Nazi: showmen 
were so skilled in using imagery and ritual to reenforce the appeal of their 
political ideology. But we can see the overlap between idea and image 
quickly enough, if we think, for instance, of the invitation to treat of inter- 
national affairs in terms of life-lines, soft underbellies, iron ‘curtains, and 
power vacuums. Are such expressions “ideas” or “images,” rhetoric or een 
Are they ideological or mythic? 

An ideology, i in the sense with which we are concerned, is, Recording to the 
Larousse, “the system of ideas that constitute a political or social doctrine and 
inspire the acts of a government or party.” In the news recently, I have seen 
such applications as these: “It is ee to unify under any ideology ‘a 
belligerent people like the Germans.” . .. The C.I.O. was said to ‘be embar: 
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rassed by “the ideological division of the liberal forces of the country.” . . . 
Starvation “renders a people an uneasy prey to any ideology, however evil, 
which bears with it life-sustaining food.” .. . The so-called Greek Communists 
“have little ideological knowledge of what communism is.” . . . Most crime and 
neurosis “come not from the inheritance of instincts, but from the transmission 
of false rationalizations and ideologies.” . . . “Life-negating ideologies . . . are 
the basis of dictatorships.” And Freud should be rebuked when he began 
“to create justifications for an ascetic ideology.” 

Also, I heard a poignant reference to the word over the radio when a 
returned reporter was telling of his travels through the small European 
countries invaded by Germany. Among the natives whom he asked about 
their attitude toward the United States, he repeatedly heard the charge that 
“we refuse to treat them as people with problems” and “too often miss the 
people for the ideology.” 

This last item is particularly poignant because, as regards our international 
dealings, the nearest approach to “reality” available for most of us is through 
the radio and press. Thus we almost necessarily use “ideological” terms when 
thinking of other nations and of our policies regarding them. 

But none of these examples clearly reveals the most important feature of 
an “ideology,” as viewed from what people now generally call the “semantic” 
point of view. So let us take a closer look, this time at a statement by Thomas 
Hamilton, chief United Nations reporter for the New York Times: 


“T think that the American people will do themselves and the world a 
disservice if they allow their dealings with Russia to be controlled by ideological 


considerations, if they put it on the basis that we’re a democracy and Russia 
totalitarian,” he said. : 


“Ideologies are brought in afterwards to support views taken because of na- 
tional interests,’ he added. 


Mr. Hamilton is here admonishing us along Benthamite lines. He is telling 
us to view “ideals” in terms of the “material interests” behind them. Such ideali- 
zations Bentham called “eulogistic coverings,” or “fig leaves of the mind.” 

But note how, even while admonishing us correctly in one respect, Mr. 
Hamilton’s proposal that we look for the “national interests” hidden behind 
the ideological facade may mislead us in another respect. For it automatically, 
spontaneously, invites us to think of “national interests” as the ultimate term 
of analysis here. We are left to assume that, once we locate the “national 
interests” behind a particular ideological pretension, we have got to the basic 
truth of the matter. 

But if we more closely scrutinize the term “national” itself, we find it 
splitting. It can be an adjective applying to all the nation collectively. Or it 
can refer to some particular citizen, or corporate enterprise, operating abroad. 

Obviously, there may be many situations in which these two kinds of interest 
might be identical. But there are other situations in which they are drastically 
at odds. The special protection of a national’s interests might run counter to 
the nation’s interests. To avoid argument over facts, I'll illustrate the point 
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by a purely hypothetical case. A nation occupies another nation’s territory 
at the cost, say of five billion dollars. This period of occupation enables a cer- 
tain small group of its nationals to make a profit of one billion dollars. All 
other things being equal, here would be a loss to the nation as a whole which 
was a gain to the special body of nationals profiting by this loss. Here would 
be a case where the concept of “national interest” must, for accuracy, be split 
into two concepts. And a usage which failed to make this distinction on occa- 
sions that required it might be called “ideological.” 

We can think of cases where the “ideological” confusion would be quite 
unconscious and unintentional, obscuring a distinction which neither the 
speaker nor his audience was aware of. Or we can think of cases where it 
was deliberately used by the speaker, as a way of inducing us to identify some 
national’s interests with the nation’s interests though he himself knew they 
were at odds. 

A similar ideological ambiguity, though not lending itself quite so neatly to 
analysis, is in the identifying of religion with one particular property struc- 
ture, or political or economic system. In a report of the Conference on the 
Church and Economic Life, convened by the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America (New York Times, February 21, 1947), we read: 


Property represents a trusteeship under God, and it should be held sub- 
ject to the needs of the community. Under Christian perspectives no single 
current system of ownership universally meets this test. In fields where the 
present forms of ownership are difficult to regulate for the common welfare, 
consideration should be given to further experimentation in the forms of 
private, cooperative, and public ownership. 


And again: 


The Christian Church must never assume that the practical meaning of 
its basic teachings can be crystallized once for all. The Church cannot pro- 
vide blue-prints; it can give perspective. Christianity is not to be identified 
with any particular economic system. It is profoundly dedicated to economic 
justice and order but not to any one form of achieving these. 


And again: 


Profits are characteristic of a money economy and are thoroughly defen- 
sible, subject to proper methods of accumulating and distributing them. 
The profit motive is a further question, concerned more directly with the 
motives and aspirations of men. Christiahs must be actuated more largely 
by a service motive than by a profit motive. 


You will note that there is no ideological confusion at all in these statements. 
The dissociation of ideas is explicit. Yet we have often encountered cases where 
the devout are encouraged or allowed to believe that some one economic system 
is flatly related to another as the godly is to the godless. Or there might be an 
“ideological” deception lurking in a case where a churchgoer’s main interest was 
in the profit motive, yet he verbalized it in terms of a “service motive.” 


Karl Mannheim’s Ideology and Utopia is exhaustively concerned with such 
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ambiguities. He sees them lurking in terminologies that would stabilize the 
status quo, thereby giving special comfort to the ruling groups that profited 
most by these conditions. And he attributes the same one-sidedness to ter- 
minologies that would prod men to action by their promissory, futuristic nature. 
He calls the first kind “ideologies,” the second “utopias”; but the distinction is 
hard to maintain: a “utopia” that comes to prevail, by the same token becomes 
an “ideology.” 

Mannheim’s notion is that, in the clash of the various ideologies and utopias, 
their advocates can unmask one another’s strategic ambiguities —and from 
this conflict as a whole there can emerge, as with the development towards 
truth got by the competing kinds of opinion in a Platonic dialogue, a body of 
true distinctions and analytic methods which he would call a “sociology of 
knowledge.” But we can easily think of that too being called an “ideology,” 
particularly by someone who wanted, for his basic terminology of human mo- 
tives, such a resonantly imaginative and poetic synthesis as we find rather in 
religious or cosmic myths. 

The author sees his doctrine through to the point where he asks whether 
its very success might defeat it. For with the general clarification that would 
derive from “the unmasking of ideologies,” and with the “complete dis- 
appearance of the utopian element from society as a whole,” where would the 
goad to action come from? The “complete elimination of reality-transcending 
elements from our world would lead to a ‘matter-of-factness’ which ultimately 
would mean the decay of the human will.” 

Mannheim has here come upon an ultimate question that tugs at the edges 
of his method. By playing ideologies against one another, he has built up a 
science that transcends their factionalism. Yet his motives were derived from 
this same factionalism. Hence, as soon as he thinks of faction as transcended, he 
can find no further source of motives. 

Here obviously is the place for “myth” to enter. For there are two ways of 
transcending political faction. There is the way of Mannheim’s “sociology of 
knowledge,” which would still think in political and social terms, using them 
in ways that were developed from the mutual “unmaskings” of the rival 
advocates. Or there could be another way: by using terms that were not 
strictly social or political at all, but moved to another plane. This would be 
the step from “ideology” to “myth.” » 


A handy book to consider at this stage is J. A. Stewart’s Myths of Plato, treat- 
ing of myth in terms of the traditional battle between Faith and Reason. It. is 
particularly good for our purposes because the Platonic dialogue is often com- 
posed of two elements, the Myth and the “argumentative conversation” which 
we might consider as an “ideology,” at least in its original sense (of ideas being 
considered systematically in themselves). Also there is the strongly ideological 
nature of the political idea in works like The Republic. 

The Platonic myth, Stewart reminds us, is not merely illustrative. It does 
not arrest the movement of the dialogue, but sustains it “at a crisis, on another 
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plane.” It has the effect of “Revelation.” And it takes us from the order of 
Reason to the order of Imagination. 

Stewart sees the highest purpose of poetry in the communication of “trans- 
cendental feeling,’and we might define this technically, as the sense of oneness 
with the universe in which the individual’s being is grounded. We derive 
Faith from this vital force, which needs no “argument” or “reason” to account 
for living. The mere “vegetative” desire to live is itself an implicit judgment 
that life is worth living; and since the “Good” is, in the rational vocabulary, the 
common word for all objects of desire, the unitary vision of “The Good” is 
thus the replica, in ideal terms, of this underlying “vegetative” certainty. Here, 
then, is the “mythic” ground of Reason, itself beyond Reason. 

Maybe yes, maybe no. We are here considering the matter dialectically, or 
lexicologically, rather than as a matter of belief. We are merely trying to 
indicate the point at which the “ideological” gives way before the “mythic.” 
And here is where ideological purpose should move on to, or back to, a ground- 
ing in mythic purpose. Another way of saying it is that political or social 
motives cannot be ultimate, since they must in turn be grounded in motives 

outside or beyond the political or social, as these words are used in the re- 
stricted sense. 

Before allowing ourselves to become too exalted about the mythic “tran- 
scendental feeling,” however, we should remember that all such transcending 
of local political ideologies can itself be interpreted as an ideology. Though I 
would certainly not subscribe to everything in David Winspear’s work on 
The Genesis of Plato’s Thought, it does make some very just and suggestive 
remarks about Plato’s aristocratic politics, conservatively opposed to the rising 
class of business men. Even a concern with something so broadly universal as 
“myth” may be a special cultural manifestation of certain economic classes; 
hence in certain important respects it may reflect their particular kind of class 
consciousness and class unconsciousness — and these ethical and esthetic ele- 
ments, as seen from without, from another perspective, may themselves be 
“unmasked” as “ideological.” 

By moving from sociology to philosophy, we were able to get from ideology 
to myth. But I'd like to view the subject from two other points of view, the 
anthropological and the literary. 

Yet, on the anthropology I must cheat a bit. So if you have not already 
read the book I would cite as my text, you should look it up for yourself: 
Bronislaw Malinowski’s Myth and Primitive Psychology. Besides being an 
authoritative book, it is a very humane one, as is always the case with Malinow- 
ski’s writings. But I am twisting its contents to one special purpose. 

Suppose that you wanted to write a treatise sanctioning, in philosophic lan- 
guage, a particular political and economic order. You might write about 
the “substance” or “essence” of the ethical. Or you might write on “the prin- 
ciples of ownership and inheritance.” Or on something like “the logical and 
philosophic sanction for the maintaining of the status quo.” 

But suppose that you had no such words as “substance, 
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essence,” “prin- 
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ciple,” “logical,” as used in our traditional philosophic idiom. Yet at the same 
time you did feel the need to justify the social practices and relations of your 
society, including of course whatever elements of a class structure may have 
taken form in your tribe. Is there any spontaneous vocabulary that might sub- 
stitute for the missing terms? 

There is indeed; and in primitive “myth” we see it everywhere. “Principles” 
means “firsts.” The corresponding word in Greek is the word from which 
we derive “archetype,” “archeology,” “archaic,” and the like. Hence, if you 
want to deal with logical principles, or “firsts,” and don’t have such a language, 
you get the equivalent by talking of mythical firsts. To derive a culture from 
a certain mythic ancestry, or ideal mythic type, is a way of stating that culture’s 
essence in narrative terms. 

In proportion as historicist thinking came into fashion in the West, similarly 
writers replaced philosophic terms by historicist terms, expressing the “logically 
prior” or the “essential” in terms of the “temporally prior.” Thus, whenever 
they wanted to say that man is “essentially competitive” or “essentially good,” 
they said that the “first men” were constantly at war or that men were “original- 
ly” good but were later corrupted by society. They postulated such “firsts” 
in some hypothetical past time, their thinking in this regard often being much 
more mythical than they suspected, and no more based on actual scientific 
knowledge about the past than was the “mythical” doctrine of “original” sin 
(which, translated philosophically, would mean “essential” sin, that is, some 
ineradicable difference between individual and group which the individual, 
eager to socialize himself, might experience as a sense of guilt). 

Beautifully fitted to our purpose is Malinowski’s description of an origin 
myth. It tells of the tribe’s descent from a mythic race of beings that lived 
underground, and that had led an existence similar in all respects to their 
present life on earth. Underground men were organized in villages, clans, 
districts; they had distinctions of rank, they knew privileges and had claims, 
they owned property and were versed in magic lore. Endowed with all this, 
they emerged, establishing by this very act certain rights in land and citizen- 
ship, in economic prerogatives and magical pursuit. They brought with them 
all their culture to continue it upon this earth. 

Thinking of these underground progenitors, from whom the present struc- 
ture of the society was mythically derived, would it be too patly punning if 
we said that the myth expressed in terms of mythic narrative, what the philo- 
sophic idiom might express if it spoke of the “philosophic grounds” for the 
sanctioning of a social and economic situation? 

There are further symmetries here, linking birth, dream (unconscious) aad 
death with the mythic vocabulary of essence, since this same nether world from 
which the tribe mythically derived is also the place to which the departed 
spirits go. But it is enough for our purpose if we have managed to suggest how 
the “mythic” past is a narrative terminology of essence. And one can even 
discern the same ingredient in the myths of Plato, with his notion that the 
pure forms or archetypes of all temporal things pre-exist in Heaven, and that 
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the particular objects of this world exist only by participating in the absolute 
changeless being or essence of these perfect “ancestral” ideas. 


One could certainly look for the ingredient of “ideology” in such 
myths of origin as this Trobriand one, which so definitely sanctions the nature 
of things as they are. But to get an “ideology” in the fullest sense of the term, 
I should think that we needed a highly developed money economy, with its 
extreme division of labor and a maximum of abstract relationships for which 
the ideologist seeks to compensate by all the deliberate subterfuges for per- 
suading people to “identify themselves” with the factions, doctrines, or policies 
he represents. 

But before going on to our final step, we should make one point clear: 
there are two quite different ways of aligning the political (or ideological) 
with the non-political (or mythic). We may, as with those who tend towards 
the esthetic myth, treat them simply as mutually exclusive, so that we could 
turn fo the poetic myth only by turning from the political ideology. (Perhaps 
Mark Schorer’s recent book on William Blake, showing the strong political 
implications and applications of his “visions,” will weaken the position of this 
school somewhat, since Blake has usually been one of their major “mythic” 
ancestors.) Or we may treat the mythic as the non-political ground of the 
political, not as antithetical to it, but as the “pre-political” source out of which 
it is to be derived. 

Such would, it seems to me, be the requirement for the “ideal myth” of 
today: a vision that transcended the political, yet that had political attitudes 
interwoven with it. At least, we can examine that possibility by turning to a 
past work that is in many respects most startlingly contemporary: Virgil’s 
Aeneid. 

There are many important correspondences between Virgil’s situation and 
the situation today. In the first place, there was the very pronounced archeo- 
logical or museum approach to culture that characterizes our own times. One 
sees it exemplified thoroughly in Joyce’s elaboration of the Homeric myths. 
And though Virgil, in his cult of nature, broke away from the influence of 
the Alexandrian school, where the adapting of myths to purely literary purposes 
had been carried to excess, he diverged mainly in using seriously what others 
had used trivially. (See Virgil, by T. R. Glover, for a quite thorough discus- 
sion of the poet, his works, and his times.) 

Virgil used the myth, we might say, as a sympathetic non-believer. And 
because so much of his mythology bears upon sleep, vision, prophecy, gods, 
and the after-life, we might properly think of it as a terminology for “uncon- 
scious” motives, or at least for a level of motivation that sometimes conforms 
with the conscious wishes of the characters, and sometimes runs counter 
to them. 

The use of the gods at all, by one who did not believe in their literal exist- 
ence, might be treated as mere flattery, by a poet who wanted court patronage. 
But there are obviously more serious motives at work here. Could we put it 
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thus: the poet is writing of Roman power. It would be esthetically fitting 
that he place the subject in a context of other terms for power. Imperial power, 
in this poetic sense, would “go with” heroic power, divine power, the power of 
destiny, etc. Such surrounding of a theme with kindred images would be the 
only way in which one could develop it stylistically, and contextually. There 
need be no question of the “literal” here. The poet is giving us a cluster of 
similar terms, joining empire, emperor, and the imperial destiny — whereupon 
we find his epic saying mythically that the emperor is divine “in principle.” 
Or, the figure of the emperor belongs with the gods, in a Roman thesaurus of 
terms for superior power. Mythically, this kinship of terms would be translated 
into the form of narrative that gave the emperor divine forbears. On the 
sophisticated level, such mergers could be interpreted purely in accordance with 
their political, moral, and esthetic “propriety.” But Virgil would probably not 
object if the literal-minded interpreted such mythic lineage as “fact.” 

As regards ideology and myth, the figure of the Roman emperor unites 
them. Here is the myth of the bringer of peace (to say as much is to under- 
stand why the Christians treated Virgil as anima naturaliter Christiana). Caesar 
Augustus is thus cast in the mythic role of a redeemer, a role that gains 
further in dignity by being put in the same context with Aeneas, whose heroic 
piety and gravity thus serve as the “principle” of Augustus. Augustus’ role 
is seen in terms of Aeneas’ perfect, or archetypal, role. Poetically, mythically, 
Augustus is Aeneas. (Ironically, it was a much later emperor, Marcus Aurelius, 
who as an actual person came closest to the Virgilian hero imaged in Aeneas; 
but by that time the Roman peace had begun noticeably to weaken.) In the 
Aeneid, this mythic form, of the bringing of peace, was given its ideological 
anchorage in the vision of Rome as the particular worldly state which brought 
this condition about. And the real emperor, made mythically resonant, was 
thus the bridge that brought both a myth and an ideology together. 

In this sense, the Aeneid might be considered poignantly relevant to our own 
yearnings for a condition of world peace, yearnings that have attained a loose 
ideological expression in the United Nations, but still lack any appropriate 
grounding in myth. 

But the greatest difference of all is this: the Roman peace was a peace of 
pacification, a peace after victory. To those who submitted, it was tolerant, 
joining their gods to the Roman pantheon, and demanding only that they 
accept inclusion into the Roman political economy. In this the Roman peace 
was strikingly different from the Nazi theory of racial domination, which 
would have made a peace of pacification impossible for many peoples, who 
simply could not submit, since they were marked for a systematic destruction 
or great weakening in accordance with the Nazi theories of genocide. 

But even with the Nazi methods eliminated (though we must not be too 
sure that they are), how could we enjoy the Roman peace, the peace of pacifica- 
tion? Does not the nature of our modern weapons inexorably demand that, 
if we are going to have peace at all, it must be a peace without pacification, 
that is, a peace without war, a peace before war? 
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The new myth, to be the ideal myth, must give us that new vision, and not 
merely in its purity, as with the Christian vision of peace on earth, but in 
its ideological implications as well. And maybe it must do this very very soon. 
Or must the myth wait for quiet times, as Virgil’s myth celebrated the end 
of the wars? And if it must, what will there be for the new myth to cele- 
brate, if the magic number three is to have its sway, if there is to be a third 
world war? 


Appendix: 


I should like to add a quotation which may help greatly to indicate why J 
think that the Aeneid is so fitting a prototype for the ideal myth of today. It 
is from J. W. Mackail’s The Meaning of Virgil for Our World of Today. \t 
gives a handy recipe of twelve motivational ingredients in Virgil’s epic: 


1. The work must be a national poem in the full sense, embodying the 
pageant of Roman history, the portraiture of Roman virtue, the mission and 
the supremacy of Rome; 

2. It must establish and vindicate the vital interconnection of Rome with 
Italy, and register the birth, which was only then taking effect, of a nation; 

3. It must link up Rome and the new nation to the Greek civilization, 
as that had manifested itself in mythology and history, in art and letters, 
in the Hellenization which had spread into the Western portion of the Medi- 
terranean world; . 

4. It must emphasize the Roman State and the Italian people as not de- 
rivative from Greece, but of distinct and actually hostile origin, and absorbing 
and superseding Greek supremacy, and treat the conquest of the Greek world 
by Rome as the entrance on a predestined inheritance; 

5. It must bring well into the foreground of the picture the historic conflict 
between Rome and Carthage, which was the greatest event in Roman history, 
which determined its subsequent course, and which fixed the limit to the 
sphere of the Asiatic races; 

6. It must celebrate the feats of heroes, great deeds in battle and council 
and government, such as had lent immortal greatness to the Iliad and Odyssey. 

7. It must find expression for the romantic spirit, in its two principal 
fields of love and adventure; 

8. It must possess direct vital human interest, and create men and women 
drawn to the heroic scale and on the heroic plane, and yet embodying the 
qualities and passions and emotions of actual life; 

9. It must connect its figures with larger and more august issues; with 
the laws of nature and the decrees of fate, the workings of a mysterious 
Providence, and the sense of human destinies as at once moulding, and 
interpreted by, the human soul; 

10. It must exalt the new regime, and give shape and colour to its ideals of 
peace and justice, development and reconstruction, ordered liberty, beneficent 
rule; 

11. It must draw the lineaments of an ideal ruler, pater patriae, who should 
hold sovereignty as the chief servant of the commonwealth; and show him as 
gravely conscious of his mission, rising towards its high demands, subordinat- 
ing to it all thoughts of ease or luxury, all allurements of pleasure and tempta- 
tions of the senses; 
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12. It must lift itself into a yet higher sphere, so as to touch the deepest 
_ springs of religion and philosophy, opening windows into the invisible world 
and kindling a pilot-light for the future. 


We do not mean to imply that the corresponding myth for today should 
reproduce this same pattern without important modifications. For if the con- 
ditions of modern war make a “peace of pacification” impossible, bringing too 
much destruction for any mere cessation of actual fighting to be a true peace, 
then the very basis of Virgil’s myth must be altered. The exaltation of a na- 
tional destiny, conceived in terms of national victory and domination, must 
be ruled out. And once you change this aspect of your “ideal myth,” you are 
likely to find that related changes are necessary throughout. 

. The ironic likelihood is that, if we fought another great war to “save” 
capitalism, capitalism would be done for, regardless of who “won” the war. 
So much of the world’s productive resources would be in ruins, so much of 
its population sickly and reduced by atomic, chemical, and bacteriological 
poisons (which would also destroy much animal life, and make much of 
the soil infertile for years), that there would be no area capable of supporting 
capitalism as we know it. We boast of capitalism’s “higher standard of living.” 
But if you read the expression the other way round, you quickly see its obverse 
implications: that capitalism, whatever high rewards it may bring, must by 
the same token be a very costly economy. And could any large area of the 
world support so expensive a way of life, or support it alone, when the rest 
of the world was differently organized (if it was organized at all!)? We are 
all the more admonished to believe that war would be the end of our present 
economic ways, as we watch Britain turning step by step towards socialism. 
This course is being taken grudgingly, more from necessity than from convic- 
tion. And it is not due to “Russian ideology” or “Communist infiltration” 
from the other side of the “power vacuum.” It is due to the fact that Britain 
can no longer afford her capitalist empire. 

How, then, might a “neo-Virgilian” epic look? We asked ourselves that, 
and here offer twelve clauses for a hypothetical myth of today. These clauses 
are intended to match the Mackail recipe point by point: 

1. The work must transcend nationalism. But it must survey the pageant 
of nationalism’s emergence, the quality of its exaltation, even while consider- 
ing it inadequate as an over-all political motive. The “mission” and “suprem- 
acy” of national strength could be fulfilled only in the attempt to go beyond 
it, not by mere decay (the usual way in which it is “transcended”) but by a 
positive new step. 

2. It must establish and vindicate the cult of the region (the piety of loyaley 
to a particular location), presenting it in ways that do not at all require the 
domination over other regions, but recognizing each as having its own peculiar 
motives, differentiating it from the ee of world-motives, but not setting 
it against such world-motives. 

3. It must establish the vital interconnection between the modern world 
and as much of the past (not opis Greek, but universal) as can bé imaginatively 
encompassed. 
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4. It must consider the modern world, not as “superior” to other ages, but 
in terms of first and last things, motives which confront all ages, though in 
ways varying with the conditions of time and place. 

5. It must be intensely concerned with the momentous conflicts that center 
in technology and property, and that now threaten to pit the United States 
against the Soviet Union somewhat as Rome and Carthage were once opposed. 

6. It must celebrate the feats of heroes, great deeds in battle and council and 
government, such as had lent immortal*greatness to the Jad and Odyssey. But 
above the sincere praise of great deeds, should hover the thought of human 
folly, the concern ever with the ironic possibility that much courage, power, 
ambition have been misdirected: not the “explaining” of this so much as the 
constant meditating upon it. 

7. It must give expression of love and adventure, though as modified by 
the perspectives of modern psychology. 

8. “It must possess direct vital human interest,” but its aim to “create men 
and women drawn to the heroic scale and on the heroic plane” should be 
confined within the limits of ironic sophistication. (The “heroic” would be 
conceived along the lines of mythic identity treated by Thomas Mann in the 
Joseph story, conceiving of role in terms of its ritual completion, with its formal 
perfection being seen as its essence. Here would be the archetypal figure, 
situated in the mythic past, as “temporal” way of stating the “essential” aspect 
of the role, the aspect which is concealed behind the accidents and particulars 
of the role as enacted in one specific set of circumstances. Cf. also the kind 
of thinking preserved in the Aristotelian concept of the entelechy, a being’s 
“perfection” residing in its fulfilling the highest potentialities of its kind.) 

9. “It must connect its figures with larger and more august issues,” with 
the laws of nature — pondering always on the direction of human destiny .as 
regards life in general and the individual in particular. 

10. It must look, as towards a Messiah, towards a new regime which. it 
could exalt, giving “shape and colour to its ideals of peace and justice, develop- 
ment and reconstruction, ordered liberty, beneficent rule.” But never for- 
getting that this cannot be the peace of pacification, the Roman peace. 

11. It should draw the lineaments of an ideal citizen (at once ruler and 
ruled). He would be gravely conscious of his mission (even to being conscious 
of the possible self-congratulatory deceptions in such a posture). He would 
be in favor of “rising towards its high demands, subordinating to it all thoughts 
of ease or luxury, all allurements of pleasure and temptations of the senses,” 
except insofar as moderate relaxations and concessions to one’s own weak- 
nesses help to prevent militant austerities and to make one less uncharitable. 

12. It must think of human motives in the most.incisive and comprehensive 
terms, as regards both conscious and unconscious orders of experience. |: 
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RUTH DOMINO: 
The Rebel 


The cat went with the furnished apartment on Fourteenth Street. The girl 
with the red cheeks and plain brown hair had taken both of them over from 
a South German waitress, for the winter only. The waitress had gone to 
Florida, not for her health but for the big tips. These, she explained with a 
complacent air, had helped her in former years to collect the furniture, which 
included a couple of second-hand red-plush armchairs, chiffon curtains with 
cuffles and, the most precious piece of all, a huge tapestry in Louis XIV style 
that covered the whole wall over the bed. The tapestry was fastened with 
red-plush cords to a spear that rested on hooks in the wall: it was the sort 
of spear that the Valkyries used to carry in Wagnerian operas, and in fact 
it came from a run-down theatre. The martial spear had nothing in common 
with the woven scene on the tapestry, which depicted a group of love-making 
swans on a faded lake, with faded trees in the background and mountains 
covered with dark-gray snow; and the presence of the cat revealed very little 
about the waitress’s principles, which in general left no room at all for senti- 
ment. 

She had taken the cat, however, out of sheer pity; for otherwise the Italian 
janitor would have drowned it in the toilet. Naturally she had paid nothing for 
the little black creature with rachitic legs, just as she had paid nothing for 
the huge beer mugs on the shelf in the kitchen, mugs that bore cheerful 
inscriptions on their thick porcelain bellies: Zur Gesundheit and Gruesse aus 
dem Muenchener Stadtbrauhaus. The waitress had carried them from Bavaria 
twenty years before: they were her other concession to sentiment, a gift from 
the Munich innkeeper with whom she had had an unhappy love affair. 

Often it happens with borrowed furniture and borrowed affections that 
they carry with them a hint of minor disasters, something small and dark that 
lurks under the pinkness of kindly feelings like a worm in the rose. 

The girl with red cheeks caught grippe and then pneumonia from wading 
in the slush of Tenth Avenue. It was ten days before she could stagger beyond 
the bathroom. During those days, as she lay in bed, her feverish eyes were 
fixed on the swans until she began to fear that their outspread wings would 
carry them out of the tapestry, and perhaps they would settle forever on her 
aching chest. Meanwhile the little cat was sharpening its claws on the tapestry, 
an exercise that gave the swans a voice, the thin but real voice of rasping 
nails and tearing threads. 

Red Cheeks had promised the waitress not to change anything in the 
apartment and to see that the cat was fed. In return for the promise, she was 
given a reduction in rent to just the amount she could spare from the little she 
earned by her painting. She felt that the waitress, when she offered the re- 
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duction, had made a real sacrifice to sentiment. Even at the height of her 
fever she could remember the waitress’s fingers; they were thin and hard, with 
broken red-enameled fingernails that somehow went with the iron curls of 
an unbecoming permanent. When the waitress talked about money, she 
clenched her fingers so that the knuckles stood out, white and rough-skinned. 

. Yes, the promise had to be kept. Although for ten days the girl lived on 
nothing but bread and milk, which the janitor’s wife sometimes carried up to 
her, she was careful to share each slice of bread with the cat, breaking off a cor-~ 
ner of it and moistening it with milk, which she poured into the cat’s now grimy 
saucer. But there was something wrong with the cat. Even now when the 
girl’s illness had made them constant companions—the cat hardly left her 
bed day or night — it would fall into fits of violence, dancing wildly back and 
forth, digging its sharp claws through the blanket and springing back frightened 
from any movement of hers toward a friendly pat. When the girl dozed off, 
she would wake with sudden alarm, feeling that the warm purring ball at 
her shoulder had changed into something malignant that darted up and 
down her body and tore at her flesh. 

The cat had beén badly frightened before Red Cheeks moved into the 
apartment. She had come there two days later than she had planned, and the 
waitress had already left for Florida almost a week before. During the last 
days of the week, the cat had been without food, and the windows were closed. 
The girl remembered how she had opened the door and seen the thin black 
body roving through the empty rooms like an evil spirit. The cat’s voice had 
become so thin that she could scarcely hear it and only guess that it was trying 
to miaow by the slight trembling of the stiff white whiskers. 

“Tt must have been the shock of being alone,” the girl thought in her fever. 
“The cat remembers it even now when she is with me day and night.” 

The first morning she felt strong enough to get out of bed, she took a long 
look at herself in the fulllength mirror. The cat looked at itself too, advancing 
toward and retreating from its furry little double, as shiny and round in the 
glass as a piece of carved ebony. 

“We have changed places,” the girl said, looking at her hollow cheeks; 
they still had a flush in them that her illness had scarcely faded, but now it 
seemed more like rouge than anything natural. “You’re the normal, self- 
satisfied person now, Mistress Cat,” she went on, “while I’m the one who looks 
as if she’d had a shock. Something has to be done, or people will say that 
I’ve been a bad guardian for both of us. No money, no strength to work — 
things can’t go like that. We shall have to take in somebody to share the 
expenses.” 

The cat purred gently but ran away when the girl bent down to caress 
her. 

A few days later a new person moved in. It was another girl, one with pale 
skin, curly hair, and delicate hands. Red Cheeks had talked to her often while 
waiting for her money outside the cashier’s cage of the store where she used to 
deliver hand-painted Christmas cards. The second girl worked in the cage 
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and she also painted, after hours; part of her small salary went for oil colors, 
mostly exquisite pinks or grays. The money that remained was just enough 
for a little food, half the rent of her new friend’s apartment, and a new pair 
of stockings every month. 

Now she looked at the cat with curiosity and a little horror. “I like her, 
but not too close,” she said. 

One morning when the pale girl was polishing her red moccasins with. 
great care—“I spoil them like children,” she had told her friend—the cat 
kept circling round her feet, watching the reflection of its black fur on the shiny 
leather. Suddenly she pounced and dug her long claws into it. “Scat,” said 
the pale girl, stretching out her small hands, the fingers wide apart, in an 
unexpectedly dramatic gesture. 

“She had a shock once,” said Red Cheeks in her quiet, slightly hoarse voice, 
“and I’m afraid she’ll never get over it. She revolts, you know, like an orphan 
against. a stepmother. You can’t expect gratitude from her. She’s a rebel.” 

The pale girl’s cheeks slowly flushed as she began to speak. “I don’t know 
why, but she makes me think of home. Did I ever tell you that I came from 
Oregon? My father had a big prune orchard and he always got wonderful 
crops, but he couldn’t sell them, he just wasn’t a business man. He got rid of 
the orchard at last, but before then we had to live on prunes for a year. They 
weren’t dried prunes, but the big, blue-black fresh ones. Mother canned them 
and made us eat them for every meal. Sometimes I broke the glass dishes 
that she served them in. That meant an awful scolding from mother, but I 
still remember the feeling of satisfaction it gave me to see the prunes on the 
floor among pieces of broken glass. 

“Father would sit there and look at me without saying a word; he never 
had much to say except when he lost his temper and whipped us. Now he 
is lonesome, mother said in her last letter; everybody has gone away from 
home. But I won’t ever go back. I’d rather stay here even if I have to starve.” 
She gulped a little; then she put lipstick on her full but pale mouth and slipped 
her thin coat over her shoulders. “I don’t think gratitude should be a duty,” 
she said, already at the door. 

“No, not gratitude,” Red Cheeks called after her. “But maybe loyalty — 
I’m going to be loyal, if only to a cat.” 

When the pale girl came home that evening, she brought a fish for the cat. 
“T asked at the fish market and they let me have it for a nickel,” she explained. 
Both girls decided not to mention that it smelled. They watched in silence 
while the cat attacked it greedily, beginning with the tail and leaving only the 
head, which lay there on the plate all night. 

In the morning when the pale girl was polishing her shoes with silent con- 
centration, the other girl picked up the fish’s head carefully with a piece of 
paper. “I never could stand fish,” she said in a low voice as if talking to her- 
self. “They gave me the shivers so that I couldn’t even look at them. I wouldn’t 
be able to stand them now if it weren’t for my husband. He liked fish almost 
as well as the cat does.” 
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“You were married?” For a moment the pale girl lifted her head. 

“Yes,” said Red Cheeks calmly, “but it didn’t work out. And when the baby 
died, there wasn’t any reason for us to go on quarreling. So—” 

She began running water over the dirty dishes. Then, poking at them with 
the dish mop, she went on talking as if to the wall: “Time and again I had 
asked him for a separation. I knew he felt tied down with a person like me. 
Oh, not so much tied down that he didn’t go out with his pretty patients — he 
was a doctor and I heard plenty of stories about him. Then he’d come home 
and pet me just as if I were a stray kitten. Oh, he was very honest. He used 
to say, ‘I don’t feel loyal to you, but I'll be loyal to our child when it comes,’ 
and then he would smile. He smiled like a little boy waiting for his Christmas 
present.” 

She began picking dishes out of the pan and letting hot water run over 
them. The pale girl let her silence rest on her like a question. 

“No, that’s all,” said Red Cheeks. “That was a long time ago, in Vienna, 
and there isn’t any more to the story. You can make children without love, 
you can even make them out of hatred, but you can’t make them grow.” 

“Even if you could make them grow,” said the other girl in a thin voice, 
looking at her shoes, “they would always rebel against something, because they 
wouldn’t know the difference between love and hate.” 

In early spring, the wind was full of rain and smells from the harbor and 
the courtyard. Up from the courtyard to the landing of the fire escape outside 
their fifth-story kitchen window came a big black tomcat. The pale girl, who 
slept in the dark room next to the kitchen, woke up with a shriek night after 
night because the tomcat would scratch at the window. When both girls got 
up and Joan turned on the light, they would see him sitting on the fire escape 
looking into the room. In the kitchen the little cat would be dancing up and 
down, her body rigid, her tail shaking. 

That went on for almost a week. When the pale girl shrieked in her sleep, 
Red Cheeks knew that the tomcat was staring through the window into the 
kitchen. “Something has to be done,” she said one morning to the pale girl, who 
was polishing her moccasins. “Whether or not she’s a charity cat, I have to 
let her out. That’s part of my duty.” 

“Do it when I’m not at home,” Joan said. 

The tomcat didn’t appear the following day. Then on Sunday morning, 
when the sparrows were chirping in the courtyard after a shower and the 
janitor’s wife could be heard shrieking at her six children, the tomcat came to 
the window again. His fur was matted and wet, but the wild patience of his 
gaze and the sound of his steadily scratching paws against the glass were just 
the same as before. 

The little cat at once left the fish which the pale girl had brought for her 
Sunday breakfast and started her restless dance at the window. “Now it’s 
getting serious,” Red Cheeks said. 

“What?” asked the pale girl; and without waiting for an answer she ran 
out of the kitchen. 
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Red Cheeks opened the window and the little cat jumped out. The tomcat 
lost his composure; he grasped the female with a sure, violent grip while she 
uttered a thin cry that made the girl turn away. But she went on crying in 
a fashion that pierced the girl’s ears like the fine stitch of a needle. She 
grasped the wriggling body of her cat and closed the window with a bang. 
“Come back,” she called to Joan. 

The pale girl reappeared in the kitchen. “What happened?” she asked. 

“T took her away.” 

“You think it did happen?” 

“T couldn’t look. Yes, I think it did,” said the red-cheeked girl, washing her 
hands carefully over the sink. 

“[’m afraid she’ll have kittens here and I couldn’t stand that,” the pale 
girl said. “I wouldn’t be able to get a night’s sleep ever. I wish it hadn’t 
happened.” 

“But imagine all those tiny black kittens with white stars on their breasts 
exactly like their mother,” Red Cheeks said. “We'll get a basket ready for 
her, and you can give me some of the rags you save to polish your shoes. 
She'll be very happy and she won’t feel any more that she’s a charity cat. And 
of course we'll have to give her a name when the kittens are born.” 

“But look, doesn’t she want to go back to him? Look there, she never 
jumped on the windowsill before. Why did you take her away from him?” 
asked the pale girl. 

“He was such a brute. She was crying all the time.” 

“No courtship?” the pale girl asked timidly. 

“None whatever.” 

The pale girl blinked as if she was starting to cry. “Yet look at her, she 
wants to be back with him. She won’t ever forget that you took her away.” 

“No, don’t say that. I'll wait until tomorrow and then I'll leave the window 
open and they can see each other as much as they like. Everything will get 
to be very peaceful, wait and see. Things take their time. Nothing should 
start with a sudden shock.” 

“She'll go away and I don’t care if she does,” said the pale girl. “One 
shouldn’t expect gratitude.” 

“Tf she goes away, I'll put milk on the windowsill every morning and sooner 
or later she'll come back.” 

“You won’t be able to tempt her back,” the pale girl said, “but it doesn’t 
matter to me.” 

For a week the little cat went in and out and the black tomcat came back 
with her every day. He drank milk from her saucer and also ate part of her 
fish, but not until after she had left it. It was all very polite: the little cat 
ate first and licked her paws, then the big tomcat ate the rest. 

The second week she began chasing him through the whole apartment. He 
seemed to be afraid of her and even stayed away from the food. The two 


girls smiled at each other. “It looks perfectly happy to me,” said Red Cheeks, 
“like real family life.” 
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“Perhaps he has stopped being a brute,” the pale girl said dreamily. 

At the end of the week, however, the little cat disappeared, and there was 
no sign of her for five days. On the fifth night the girls heard her crying, but 
they couldn’t see her in the morning. Every day Red Cheeks filled the cat’s 
saucer and put it outside the kitchen window, which she had taken to leaving 
open. She also put a fish on the sill. The milk was drunk, she could see in 
the morning, but the fish stayed there until it had to be thrown away. “You 
see, Joan,” she said hopefully, “she comes here every night, if only for milk.” 
Then one night the pale girl saw the tomcat drinking from the saucer, and 
both girls began to doubt whether the little cat had ever had her share. 

After four weeks, Red Cheeks filled a basket with rags and placed it just 
inside the open window. On the following night the pale girl woke up again 
with a shriek. “I think I heard her crying,” she said in the morning. 

“Why didn’t you call her in?” 

“T couldn’t be sure it wasn’t a dream.” 

Toward the end of the second month after the little cat’s disappearance, 
the two girls went to the Italian janitor’s wife to ask whether it had been seen. 
“T have the whole basement full of cats,” she said, flinging open her plump arms. 
“T feed them like they was my own kids. I give them milk, I give them meat 
when I can spare it, but they come and go and why should I count them? You 
want to, you go take a look.” 

The girls took a flashlight and looked through the dark basement. It was 
filled with kindling wood, coal, kitchen chairs with broken legs and three- 
wheeled baby carriages. In every corner there seemed to be a cat, spitting at 
them or miaowing as if it wanted to be petted. Then they heard a thin, wailing 
voice, piercing in its despair. A small shadow emerged from the darkness, 
approached the girls, disappeared and then came back again. 

“That must be ours,” said Red Cheeks. “We'll have to talk loud so that 
she knows who we are.’ 

The shadow came back, wailing, and this time they could see a little mine 
star on its breast. “How thin she looks,” said Red Cheeks. “We'll have to get 
her some milk right away.” She directed the beam of the flashlight into the 
corner where the cat had disappeared, and then she uttered a cry. The pale 
girl was looking over her shoulder. They could hear the janitor’s wife coming 
heavily down the steps. In the circle of light, they saw a tiny black body with 
a white star, motionless. When they bent over it, they saw the marks of teeth 
in its throat and little red strings of dried blood. 

“Somebody has killed it,” the pale girl said in her soft, thin voice. 

The janitor’s wife had come panting up to them, and now they were stand- 
ing in a little circle around the light. “Maybe she kill it herself,” said the 
Italian woman. 

Again they heard the little cat give a piercing wail, but this time she ad 
not come closer. 

“It might have been that brute of a husband,” the pale girl said slowly. 

“I think maybe it was the mother,” said the janitor’s wife. “Such things I 
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seen cats do when they got no milk for their kittens. She look to me like she 
got no milk. She look thin like a board.” 

They left the little cat in the basement. The pale girl said, “She won't ever 
come back. I knew it the first time she went out the window.” But then she 
looked at the other girl and saw that tears were running down her red cheeks. 
There were no sobs yet, just tears running and running as if something that 
had been filled very slowly had started to run over. 

“I didn’t know you cared so much,” said the pale girl. “I thought you only 
took her out of a sense of duty.” 

The other girl was still weeping silently. Then at last she sobbed, “I didn’t 
expect anything from her, no gratitude, nothing at all. I only wanted her to 
have her kittens in peace.” 

“You can’t help her,” said the pale girl. “She will stay in the basement and 
starve and keep on wailing, but she won’t come back.” 

“All the same, we'll leave the window open and put her saucer on the sill, 
just as we did before,” said the other, wiping her eyes. 

A month later when the waitress came back from Florida, the little cat 
still hadn’t reappeared. The woman saw at a glance the little changes in her 
apartment, the cot in the dark room next to the kitchen, the little pile of 
canvases, the half-open window, the soot on the windowsill and on the saucer 
of milk. When Red Cheeks told her how the cat had run away, she laughed. 

“Never mind,” she said. “I didn’t pay for her and things like that always 
happen. — But look here,” she said a moment later, when they had returned 
to the front room. “There are two big holes in the tapestry, and I did pay 
for that. You'll have to take it some place where it can be mended. They have 
machines for that sort of work, but it will be expensive.” 

Red Cheeks had never looked at the swans again after she had recovered 
from her illness. Now she remembered that the cat had scratched two holes 
in the gray-green lake. Looking at them closely for the first time, she found 
that they gave the lake a startling look of bottomless depth. The swans were 
making love as if on the edge of an abyss. 

“The cat did it,” she murmured. “She had a shock when she stayed here 
alone before I moved in. She was so frightened that one has to forgive her for 
being a little wild.” 

“Tt’s too bad,” said the waitress. “I don’t mind losing the cat. I didn’t pay 
for her. I wouldn’t even mind it if she had broken the beer mugs. I didn’t 
pay for them either, and they’re getting to be a nuisance standing there on 
the shelf. But I did pay for the tapestry, and it’s only right that you should 
pay for having it mended.” 

“Of course I'll pay,” said the red-cheeked girl absent-mindedly. She thought 
of Easter and the cat’s wedding without courtship, and decided that the money 
she had earned by painting Easter cards would have to be spent for mending 
the tapestry. 

“We liked the cat,” the pale girl broke in very loudly, so that her weak 
voice sounded brittle. “We shall both pay for any damage the cat has done to 
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your tapestry. If she came back and scratched some more holes in it, we should 
be glad to pay for them too. We want her to come back.” 

“No kidding,” said the waitress. “That sounds nice, but it wouldn’t get 
you any tips from the customers. You seem to be good friends; it’s nice to look 
at you kids,” and she smiled at the girls just as she might have smiled at the 
fur coat of a prosperous diner. “But tell me,” she said, “why are you so anxious 
to pay for the damage when the cat has run away?” 

“Because we understand her,” the pale girl said. “She was a rebel.” 


WALDEMAR HANSEN: 
A Wreath for Giorgio di Chirico 


In melancholy’s greenest shadows 
Nostalgia’s panther lurks to spring, 
Ripping the unsuspecting mind 
With claws whose surgery can bring 


The root of all traumata home: 
I see the lone child running in 
The shadows of the sunlit street, 
Beating the golden hoop of sin, 


Singing to itself alone. 
In this place there is none to greet 
This child whose dreams are strange as stone. 


(And only the Indian tree shall weep.) 


What do the towers fly but flags 

Of loneliness? The trains go down 
The tracks of yesterday, or worse, 
Tomorrow. And they reach no town 


Except Despair, where white light falls 
As cruel as a saraband 

On silent squares, perspectived walls. 
Within the tower’s face the clock 


Prepares its hands that move to kill 
The strangers standing by the wall. 

Of all goodbyes. The only road to hell 
Is crossed by paths of infinite farewell. 
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~ROBERT HORAN: 
“Agenbite of Inwit’ 


Iam moved here so to surround myself 

I shall wall in all dragons and desires, 

shall suffer their hunger home within myself, 

carry the heavy heart where swing their fires 
flushing the face of fright, tearing the tree 

that blooms in the road that disappears in me. 
Then I shall have them caught in the occasion 
engineered by breath; a clear constellation, 
masqued by the horizon of the flesh, 

swarming the hive, mangered and leashed. 

When staked in me, they wheel like failing stars, 
fill:the blood with abundance and ache air; 

drive me to decipher the intricate mile 

of habitation that they have, and will awhile. 

They blaze, they thirst. Loaded with the light 

they lean in me; drinking, drain me white. 
Battered awake, I take the interior traitor 

who nailed me, the archangel and ring-leader; 

he with his Lucifer splendour strung at my feet 
foams forward; who walked in my wrinkled streets 
or hung in the window of my side as still as sleep 
runs wide now to embrace me, and I strike 

stifle and strain at him, finding his face of rock 

a murdering mirror, the father of my disgrace. 
Remorse rang down to ruin all I own, 

clotted the heart, rotted the rose with the worm. 
Eager for anger, he sits in the skull’s quarry 

armed with a spade to dig back all I bury; 

turns coffins over and shakes forth the shame 

I felled without a funeral or a name. 

He kisses close, he wears on his reaching hand 
five instruments to search the itching wound; 
insatiate, asks for alms; in the confessional, throned 
in echoes, he drives me to look down, look deeper down, 
driven to see him, see myself in him, the zero-zone. 
I press now to catch this Judas on my tongue, 
betraying myself, to win his chiming town; 

by uttering him, break his birth; facing his face, 
to clothe his damaging whisper with an inviolate voice. 


In his rage I release him, knowing I shall be safe 
when the prison he provokes with a flaming touch 
shakes down upon this Samson its thundering roof. 


ALFRED YOUNG FISHER: 


Two Poems 


As from the mines that lie in the dark hill 

of ocean (underneath the forest, green 

and snow) philosophers retrieve the will, 

that semiprecious jewel of the mind keen 

for life, so from your heart in tidedeep night 

of love, hidden by waves of other loves 

now lost, I may, at times, disclose pale light, 

a moonstone lustrous as the throats of doves, 

and hold it here. Yes, see! Here in my palm 

it takes on warmth, it flushes more, increased 

to a rarer thing, a ruby in life’s realm 

for human reason. Alas, now! being released 
upheld, it dreams back to the whitetideclime 
of unhumanity, of glacial time. 
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My loved one, though not here, is no more lost 
than images which, in a labyrinth 

of mirror, wander the profundity 

and silver error of a glass, love’s ghost. 
Though not here, yet, gazing in pools, I see 
the sky, the eyepoint of whose grey zenith 

has seasonably looked, through green and frost, 
through yellow and bronze, on them. And so did she. 
She lives about these shores, although not here, 
being part of the stupendous cast and strength, 
image of the oceanic memory 

which thought on god in the Platonic year. 

All changing lights, reflections everywhere, 
restore, revivify, recover, her. 
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BEVERLY BAFF: 
Another Sea Song 


Plunder the body of the sea 

For skeletons and fishes’ tines, 

Whole rakes of pearl. Descendingly 
Glimpse carp within whose naked fins 
Shudder continual history. 

Eden’s embrasure dimly pierced, 
Holds Eden watery, a loose 
Unspinning music, well rehearsed 

In silence and the inner ear. 

Then what have mortals left to tread 
That divers have not drifted down, 
Or lovers measured? Even whales 
Occur to simple fishermen; 
Enormous rockers of their dream. 


BEN PASSIKOFF: 


Slow Movement 


The bear was tired. All his past of paws 

was quiet to the ground. He added shadow 
to black-hearted space ended in the cave 

that rolled the bear in motion of his end. 


His belly depth had October-promised 
brother weight for sleep a winter long 

while snow, the simple blossom of his silence, 
would pack the windows of his belly bed. 


But winter lived a vicious white old lady, 
hope harsh against her lips real as rouge, 
her voice as wall as wind to his warm want. 
Trees even went without sleep. 


The bear died waiting for andante breath. 

The bear died bones on his quartet of paws. 
Eternity replaced his poem of pause. 

While Spring sold snow and buried the white lady. 


Funeral 


You 


Into the heart of night came funeral 

for many undead suddenly aware 

(in spite of heart-tick and the going blood) 
of million coffins thronging for their end. 


They left the burning radios and trains 

so crazy with the light to stew 

in complex juice, collapse and recollapse, 

and rise to hurl their energy at questions. 
While all the undead sat on their unholy stones 
and listened earlessly to time who spoke 
not-soon they faltered into zero. 


The junkman came and sold away their clothes. 


The moral of this poem is not certain 
but varies with crescendo of the terms 

on which you will decrease your funeral 
and rise to hurl your energy at questions. 


The room of you whole swinging in the world 


builds you hero to life. Your dumb body walking 


you to funeral even on your brain-beam 
buds the slow sky with bomb-flowers and birds. 


Sidewalk and wall-sunk on each gaunt corner 
you are whole and hero as the Spring to time: 
however the infinite disease of your mind burns 
alternate with heartsnow in repeat of dream. 


Equal ghost in the bony eye of the moon 

with grenade and gunlaborer whose shadow 
echoes you in the thousand strokes of snow 
between the shadow and the body of the sun. 


Hero, your sudden hands are too much 
colossal for the level world of folded space. 
The dance of union you is fierce. In worms 


your loins will dream, your sonblood grow to hero. 
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EDWIN HONIG: 


Reconversion 


Here it is, the safe distance, 

the utter wall, and in the center 

the round idea of comfort abandoned 
like a pillbox by the enemy, 

apertures no longer bristling 

with offense, but being suddenly 
disarmed of menace, looking silly 

as a toy mistaken in its use. 


Prowling in the uniform 

of an enemy turned friend, 

I find myself lone marauder 
of a landscape shrunk 

to garden size by a future 
suddenly arrived, — devised, 
with time’s collusion, as heir 
apparent to this patch of peace. 


A century of weight is leaning 
on the wall: a rowdy sky 
disseminating cynical horizons 
perpetrates a hoax of clouds 
over the tongue-tied land, 

and my garden waiting new 
and barren as a billiard table 
asks me how to grow. 


Disarmed by freedom, I myself 
become the arm of freedom, 
pressure on a space to be, 

filling earthworms with devout 
commotion, penetrate the round- 
house of idea to find seeds 

in crude love-notes promising 
lifetime harvests in a year. 


Original Sin 


Death around the corner 

and death beneath the skin 
have nothing at all to do, Sir, 
with where I saw it begin. 


A child with tested eyes 
taught me where to look; 
It wasn’t in upside-down skies 
or behind the coat on a hook. 


It wasn’t under the bed, Sir, 
or rasped from the radio, 

or in the night of furniture 
that creaked until dawn, no 


It wasn’t in the usual places, 
Sir, that’s what surprised me too; 
the window where horror gazes 
framed this unfabulous view: 


A head closing in from above 
first wearing the maternal grin 
hardened his eyes to love, 
told him that life is to win 


From another his bread and butter; 
where love is love of the womb 

to lose is to face without supper 

the selfless walls of his room. 


From hot home of the flesh, 
cool doom of quickening sin 
woke death up with the wish, 
Sir, to be severed under the chin. 
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NORTON R. GIRAULT: 


The Narrator’s Mind as Symbol: 
An Analysis of ‘All the King's Men’ 


If we are to judge from many of the reviews, All the King’s Men is a very 
difficult novel to “explain”— difficult, it appears, mainly because of the oblique 
first-person narrator point of view. There have been many comments about the 
irrelevance of Jack Burden, as if he were a sort of displaced person who had 
found his way into the novel through the servants’ entrance, or an exhibit guide 
with an annoying habit of stopping in the middle of his discourse upon the 
exhibit to digress on his domestic problems. Actually the novel is a dramatic 
monologue on a grand scale, and Jack Burden is as much the protagonist as 
he is the commentator. But it is apparent that the story has not been read as 
a product of Jack’s mind. Attempts to explain Willie Stark, for example, 
have often dodged the problem of taking Jack’s statements in character; ap- 
parently it has been assumed that the reader sees Willie Stark at first hand and 
not through Jack’s sensibility, and that Willie can be understood and interpreted 
whether Jack is or not. Such an assumption is enough to cause serious misread- 
ing, because out of the first-person narrator point of view grows an important 
aspect of the novel’s theme — that an understanding of the world depends upon 
an understanding of the self: Jack Burden cannot understand Willie Stark 
until Jack understands himself. (There is a question, of course, as to whether 
Jack ever fully understands either himself or Willie Stark.) We can get at an 
understanding of Robert Penn Warren’s interpretation of the Boss only through 
a perception of the way in which the Boss’s story was experienced by Warren’s 
first-person narrator. — 


Li 


Jack’s story is so intimately related to Willie’s that, as the narrative develops, 
their stories are told simultaneously. But phrases along the way like “at least 
that was the way I argued the case back then” remind the reader of the fact 
that Jack has lived through the actions he is describing and that he is trying to 
reorient himself in relation to them. It becomes more and more apparent as 
the story develops that Jack is telling it as a means of defining to himself 
what actually did happen to him: the manner in which he reconstructs the 
story gives the reader an insight into the nature of Jack’s experience. For 
example, the fact that Jack withholds his father’s identity until he learns that 
Judge Irwin has killed himself implies that he wants the discovery of the truth 
about his paternity to make the same shocking impact upon the reader that 
it made upon him; it is his way of dramatizing his reaction to the discovery. 
And when he attempts to describe subjective reactions to events that are past, 
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the metaphors he uses provide the reader with an insight into why Jack Burden 
is an appropriate first-person narrator. A study of those metaphors indicates 
that they support a basic symbolism of rebirth that runs through the novel and 
unifies it, and after our participation in the total experience of All the King’s 
Men, we realize that it is because Jack has been reborn, though not of woman 
(in a sense defined by the symbolism), that he is qualified to tell us what hap- 
pened to Willie Stark. 

The symbolic event that brings the rebirth symbolism into focus is Jack’s 
being awakened in the middle of the night by his mother’s screams. It is a 
“bright, beautiful, silvery soprano scream” that awakens him, and his mother, 
hysterical, accuses him of having killed his father. The accusation comes as 
the sudden revelation of the truth about his paternity: Judge Irwin, not the 
Scholarly Attorney, suddenly becomes his father. Jack has, as his mother 
charges, killed his father (his attempt to blackmail the judge for the Boss 
results in the judge’s suicide); but he has also created a father, for it requires 
the violence of the suicide to wring from his mother, out of her love for 
Judge Irwin, the long suppressed information which gives Jack self-definition. 
The scream signalizes Jack’s rebirth (symbolically, it is a scream of labor pain) 
in that it gives him a new mother and a new father, both of whom he can 
accept. It disintegrates his conception of his mother as a woman motivated by 
vanity and cupidity (“for years I had condemned her as a woman without 
heart”), because it reveals to him his mother’s capacity for love; and it dis- 
integrates his conception of his father as the weak, pious Scholarly Attorney, 
for in Judge Irwin Jack gains a father he can accept.- The scream seems to 
release something in him, to allow him to see the world for the first time. It 
allows him to understand Willie Stark, but why it does Jack cannot say. He 
simply knows that his knowledge of the Boss and of himself grew, finally, 
out of the scream, that it marked the climax of his story. 

Jack’s story builds toward his mother’s scream in terms of his struggle to 
resist rebirth. At the beginning of the novel, he sees the Boss’s eyes bulge 
as he begins a political speech and feels the “clammy, sad little foetus” which 
is himself, huddled away up inside himself, cringing away from “the cold 
hand in the cold rubber glove” reaching down to pull him out into the cold. 
Jack feels that he is on the brink of a discovery about the Boss, but subcon- 
sciously he seeks the coziness of “not-knowing.” His hesitation in his love 
affair with Anne Stanton results, in part, from the same sort of recoil from 
knowledge. And his dive and underwater embrace with her are an attempt 
to submerge himself along with Anne in a cozy womb-state of “not-knowing.” 
(The medium will not retain them, of course, and they burst forth into their 
separateness.) Finally, this subconscious shrinking from a particular kind 
of knowledge becomes on Jack’s part an attempt to repudiate his sensibility, 
an attempt begun as a result of his frustration in his love affair with Anne 
and of his dissatisfaction with his past (as symbolized by his parents). On the 
verge of the sexual act with Anne, he had sensed that to “know” Anne he 
would have to violate his image of her; he hesitates long enough to disrupt 
their love affair. 
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What Jack is searching for is a womb-state of innocence in nature in which 
his image of Anne will be preserved. And this search becomes a dominant 
motif leading up to his expulsion from the womb when he unwittingly causes 
the death of his father. Just before his discovery that Anne has become the 
Boss’s mistress, he sits in his office and envies the jaybird perched in the tree 
outside his window: 


I could look down and think of myself inside that hollow chamber, in the 
aqueous green light, inside the great globe of the tree, and not even a jaybird 
there with me now, for he had gone, and no chance of seeing anything be- 
yond the green leaves, they were so thick, and no sound except, way off, the 
faint mumble of traffic, like the ocean chewing its gums. (281) 


The associations with Jack’s underwater dive with Anne are significant. Then, 
when this reverie is interrupted by his discovery of Anne’s “infidelity” (of the 
Boss’s violation of the image), Jack flees to California in an attempt to “drown 
himself in West.” In all these struggles to lose himself in nature, there is 
a paradoxical struggle toward rebirth: the greater the struggle to resist rebirth, 
the greater the counter-struggle toward rebirth, as if Jack’s nature, unformed, 
were enveloped by the womb of total nature, which reacts convulsively to 
reject him. Through his attempts to lose himself in nature, Jack is actually 
struggling, without realizing it, toward a discovery of his separateness in 
nature. 

| The significance of Jack’s struggle to resist rebirth may be stated in these 

terms: Jack shrinks from the discovery of evil, of the taint in nature, of im- 
perfection in the scheme of things. He has seen ugliness and imperfection and, 
with a cynical smugness, acknowledges their presence in nature, but he does 
not want to discover evil in himself. Subconsciously, he shrinks from the 
terrible knowledge that he is capable of good and evil, but until he is reborn 
through a revelation of the guilt he shares with humanity, he is not fully man, 
but rather embryonic and amoral. This aspect of the symbol’s meaning is 
pointed up by a conversation Jack has with Lucy Stark about her son Tom’s 
alleged fatherhood of an unborn child (it is significant in terms of the novel’s 
structure that this conversation occurs just before Jack’s rebirth) : 


“Tt’s just a baby,” she almost whispered. “It’s just a little baby. It’s just 
a little baby in the dark. It’s not even born yet, and it doesn’t know what’s 
happened. About money and politics and somebody wanting to be senator. 
It doesn’t know about anything — about how it came to be —about what 
that girl did— or why —or why the father —why he —” She stopped, and 
the large brown eyes kept looking at me with appeal and what might have 
been accusation. Then she said, “Oh, Jack, it’s a little baby, and nothing’s its 
fault.” 

I almost burst out that it wasn’t my fault, either, but I didn’t. (356.) 


The irony, once the symbolism is understood, is obvious. The state of innocence 
Lucy has described is what Jack has been trying to discover in his attempts 
to drown himself in nature. He has been trying to hide in the dark where 
nothing will be his fault. 
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Fourteen pages later (about a week has passed), Jack is awakened by his 
mother’s scream, and is shocked into the revelation that it has been his fault 
that his father has committed suicide. “At the moment,” Jack says, “the finding 
out simply numbed me.” On a literal level, he is referring to his discovery that 
Judge Irwin is his father. But, symbolically, what numbs him is the disintegra- 
tion of his whole conception of himself. He has been sick with “the terrible 
division” of his age. His sensibility dissociated by his repeated attempts to 
escape into a womb-state of innocence, he has been living in a world out of 
time and divorced from experience, a world in which his actions have 
been neither good nor evil, but meaningless. Then suddenly, in one shock- 
ing experience, this illusory world is shattered, and he cannot define him- 
self in relation to the new world (in which Judge Irwin is his father 
and a woman capable of love is his mother). When Jack’s revelation of 
the truth about his paternity is taken along with all the examples in the 
novel of attempts to change various characters’ conceptions of the world, it 
can be seen that his revelation is a commentary upon these other attempts to 
cure modern man of the sickness of his age. Jack himself, as the Boss’s private 
detective, has tried to change other men’s pictures of the world. He has tried 
to change Adam’s by giving him “a history lesson”; and, ironically, he has 
caused his father’s death by trying to change Judge Irwin’s convictions about 
Willie Stark. Finally, in Adam Stanton’s operation on the brain of the man 
suffering from catatonic schizophrenia, we have the attempt through surgery 
to change the picture of the world man carries around in his head; after the 
operation, Jack tells Adam, “Well, you forgot to baptize him — for he is born 
again and not of woman,” and, ironically, baptizes the patient in the name of 
the Great Twitch, symbol of one of Jack’s attempts to submerge himself in 
nature. (Again, it is significant that this operation occurs before Jack’s rebirth; 
Jack’s wisecrack foreshadows the event and he does not realize the symbolic 
meaning it supports.) In one sense then, the whole novel depicts men “in- 
complete with the terrible division of their age,” suffering from a schizophrenia 
they do not understand, men whose hope lies not in change from without 
(through surgery, “history lessons,” and the like), but from rebirth from with- 
in. And because of the nature of Jack’s malady, it is plausible that it should 
take some time for him to formulate a definition of what has happened to him. 

The beginning of his reorientation is his discovery that he is, as his mother 
charges, guilty of his father’s death. He realizes that by killing his father 
he has created him, and gradually he becomes aware of the fact that all of his 
detective work for the Boss has been a search for a father to replace the weak, 
pious fool he believed the Scholarly Attorney to be. The subconscious motive 
for his becoming the Boss’s private detective is his attempt to find a father 
in Willie Stark, and his fidelity to the Boss is symbolic of his having substituted 
him for the alleged father with whom he is dissatisfied. But when, in Judge 
Irwin, Jack gains a father he can accept, he no longer requires the Willie 
Stark father-symbol; symbolically, the very detective work he has been hired 
by the Boss to do results in the end in the Boss’s own death. In chapter nine, 
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the day after the Judge’s funeral, Jack walks into the Boss’s office and refuses 
to do any more detective work for him. He wonders why, in fact, he does 
not quit the Boss’s organization altogether. And, thinking of the Scholarly 
Attorney and Judge Irwin, he says, “True, since I had lost both fathers, I felt 
as though I could float effortlessly away like a balloon when the last cord 
is cut.” But Jack has lost not two but three fathers—the Scholarly Attorney, 
the judge, and, though he does not realize it, the Boss —so, still numb from 
the disintegration of the conception of his father, he is unable to quit the Boss’s 
machine. 

Jack remains to discover, after the Boss’s assassination, that it is he himself 
who has set the events in motion which culminate in the Boss’s own death. 
After the Boss has died, Jack’s independent detective work uncovers the com- 
plicity of Sadie Burke and Tiny Duffy (they are as responsible as Adam 
_ Stanton for the Boss’s murder), but Jack discovers his own complicity too, for 
he sees that it is his earlier detective work that has produced the facts which 
led to the involvement of Anne and Adam Stanton in Willie Stark’s enter- 
prises and which made Sadie’s revenge and Duffy’s opportunism possible. 
But, ironically, the Boss has hired Jack to produce these facts. The Boss has 
engineered his own assassination. Guilt for the slaying seems to spread through- 
out the novel among all the characters. What shocks Jack is the discovery that 
his crime (as opposed to those of Sadie Burke, Tiny Duffy and Adam Stanton) 
is that his actions have been meaningless; the others have intended to kill the 
Boss, whereas he has intended to be the hired research man in search of objective 
fact, as faultless and amoral as Sibyl Frey’s unborn baby. This perception of his 
spiritual sterility occurs when Jack is unable to go through with “the perfect 
duplication of what Duffy had done” (that is, effect the murder of Duffy 
by putting the idea in Sugar-Boy’s head); Jack sees that he is as guilty as 
Duffy, that his murder of Duffy would, ironically enough, be as meaningless 
as Jack’s unintended murder of the Boss. Jack is appalled by this discovery 
that he has been “caught in a monstrous conspiracy”: 


I hated everything and everybody and myself and Tiny Duffy and Willie 
Stark and Adam Stanton ... They all looked alike to me then. And I looked 
like them. (442.) 


But what saves Jack from this loathing for himself and the world is another 
discovery that grows out of his rebirth — the discovery of his capacity for love. 
When he learns that his mother is leaving the Young Executive, the scream 
is brought back to him in such a way that he is able to formulate a partial 
definition of its meaning; it releases him from his disgust with the world: 


The first hint was in the wild, silvery scream which filled the house when 
the word of Judge Irwin’s death was received. That scream rang in my ears 
for many months, but it had faded away, lost in the past and the corruption 
of the past, by the time she called me back to Burden’s Landing to tell me 
that she was going to go away. Then I knew that she was telling me the 
truth. And I felt at peace with her and with myself. (458). 
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His mother’s leaving (in that it is evidence of her love for Judge Irwin) 
makes him capable of loving her, and of loving the world (as his marriage 
to Anne indicates). 

Jack Burden’s reorientation grows out of a combination of events that 
begin with Judge Irwin’s death. And after he has seen his friends die and 
his mother leave the Young Executive, he can see a justice in the injustice 
of a nature that man can never fully know. Like Cass Mastern, Jack has 
discovered that man cannot escape guilt, and he has discovered too that it is 
only through an acceptance of the evil in his nature that man can achieve 
good. He can even say that in his “own way” he is not certain that he does 
not believe the theological harangues of the Scholarly Attorney (symbol, per- 
haps, of the Christian tradition in the modern world). Through his rebirth, 
Jack has caught sight of the limits, and likewise the potentialities, of human 
knowledge. He had lived a long time in terms of a false conception of his 
paternity, and, through killing his father, had discovered his ignorance. He 
learns that man can never be sure of his knowledge: one can never fully 
know one’s father. (There can be a pun in Warren’s father-symbolism that 
equates man’s knowledge of his temporal father with his knowledge of the 
Heavenly Father.) The only knowledge that Jack can be sure of is that tragic 
waste grows out of the limitations of human knowledge; therefore, man must 
strive constantly for that state Jeast wasteful of human good. And so, as the 
novel ends, Jack Burden speaks of going into the “convulsion of the world” 
(the everchanging nature wherein he may be saved from the illusion of the 
absolute power of human knowledge) “and the awful responsibility of 
Time” (man’s moral responsibility for the illusion of nature he creates). 


2; 

Jack is qualified to tell Willie Stark’s story because it, too, is a story of 
rebirth, and, although Jack does not cail it that in so many words, the terms 
he uses to describe it are significant. Huddled over his law books, Willie 
is “in a room, a world, inside himself where something was swelling and grow- 
ing painfully and dully and imperceptibly like a great potato in a dark, damp 
cellar,” and “inside him something would be big and coiling and slow and 
clotting till he would hold his breath and the blood would beat in his head 
with a hollow sound as though his head were a cave as big as the dark outside. 
He wouldn’t have any name for what was big inside him. Maybe there 
wasn’t any name.” And, like the knowledge Jack gains through rebirth, the 
Boss’s knowledge comes to him with the shock of revelation. When Willie 
realizes (before he has become the Boss) that the Harrison machine is using 
his naive political idealism to exploit the voters, it is—as Jack puts it —as if 
Willie had been on the road to Damascus and had seen a great light. When he 
says this of Willie at the time of Willie’s great disillusionment, Jack is not 
aware of how apt his allusion is, and even after the years that separate his 
telling of the story from the event, he is not certain what name he should give 
Willie’s “blind, inner compulsion” (“Maybe there wasn’t any name.”), but 
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through his own rebirth, Jack gains an insight into the meaning of the Boss’s 
life. 

The Boss’s story starts with a revelation and ends with a revelation. At the 
beginning of his story, it is revealed to him (through his “luck”) that man 
must run counter to amoral nature and that man must create human good out 
of human bad. (Willie learns this when the crooked politicians in the state 
try to “run it over him like he was dirt.”) But when Willie tries to spread the 
light among his countrymen, when he tries to awaken them to an awareness 
of their responsibility as human beings to separate themselves from exploitable 
nature, he is frustrated by their failure to understand. They roar their ap- 
plause, but they do not see, actually, what is behind the bulging eyes and the 
forelock of hair. They are as ready for Willie to run it over them like they 
were dirt as they were to be exploited by the Harrison outfit. Nevertheless, 
the Boss’s conviction, gained through a sort of revelation, impels him to persist 
stubbornly throughout the novel in his attempt to achieve a political state 
based on the assumption that men are all, potentially at least, like himself — 
capable of seeing the light. He becomes “the cold hand in the cold rubber 
glove” trying to wrest men from their submergence in brute nature. But in 
trying to enforce on them from without a knowledge he gained from within 
himself, the Boss is trying to usurp the work of the mysterious principle 
which brought him his knowledge. It is the same principle which operates 
through Jack Burden to cause his rebirth and, finally, through the Boss to 
kill him. But in the death of the Boss the knowledge he has tried to live by 
is reafhrmed; Willie realizes that what has killed him is his own failure to 
believe in the knowledge of his earlier revelation. So the Boss’s story ends with 
a revelation (“It could have all happened different, Jack”), and the Boss is 
reborn in the sense that he regains, on his death-bed, a conviction in the 
validity of the knowledge which has made him the Boss. 

Whereas Jack Burden’s story starts out with his attempts to submerge him- 
self in nature, the Boss’s story begins with his attempt to separate himself 
from nature. It is as if he were trying to prove, by exploiting it as it had never 
been exploited before, that the human in nature will finally react to resist ex- 
ploitation and prove itself capable of self-realization, just as Willie had reacted 
when they tried to run it over him like he was dirt. Throughout his career 
we have Nature standing in animal-and-plant-dumb commentary upon the 
Boss’s actions: the stoic cows standing in the mist along the highway staring 
dumbly at the soaring Cadillac, the ‘possum and the moccasin trying to cross 
the Boss’s path only to be run down and churned thumpingly to death against 
the underside of the fender. And the domestic animals are absorbed into the 
symbolism: the family dog Buck in the first chapter, whose uncooperative 
carcass is a latent hint of the recalcitrancy of the unpredictable, uncontrollable, 
natural factor not only in animal but in human nature as well (Buck is equated 
with Old Man Stark in terms of the politically exploitable in Willie’s past). 
Also, in many of the images, there is an equating of Willie’s constituency with 
brute nature: “the gangs of people who looked at me with the countryman’s 
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slow, full, curious lack of shame, and didn’t make room for me to pass until 
I was charging them down, the way a cow won’t get out of your way until 
your radiator damn near bats her in the underslung slats.” This is the nature 
in which Willie Stark seeks affirmation of the knowledge that isolates him. 

Willie’s apparently brutal and vindictive treatment of Byram B. White, 
erring State Auditor, reflects the Boss’s grinding, probing attempt to prove to 
himself that man can detach himself from brute nature. It is more than a 
simply graphic metaphor that we get in Warren’s description of Byram’s 
bodily reaction to the Boss’s verbal abuse: Byram draws himself “into a hunch 
as though he wanted to assume the prenatal position and be little and warm 
and safe in the dark.” The Boss is trying to force Byram’s rebirth. And when 
Byram has left, the Boss tells Jack: 


“I gave him every chance . . . Every chance. He didn’t have to say what 
I told him to say. He didn’t have to listen to me. He could have just walked 
out the door and kept on walking. He could have just put a date on that 
resignation and handed it to me. He could have done a dozen things. But 
did he? Hell, no. Not Byram, and he just stands there and his eyes blink 
right quick like a dog’s do when he leans up against your leg before you 
hit him, and, by God, you have the feeling if you don’t do it you won’t be 
doing God’s will.” (142.) 


The same impulse that makes him vilify Byram in an attempt to make the man 
separate himself from nature drives the Boss to try to talk Adam Stanton into 
a realization that he can never detach himself from nature in an absolute sense. 
Adam and Byram represent opposite extremes of modern man’s condition; 
they symbolize attitudes the Boss’s revelation has shown him to be false. 

Ironically, what makes the Boss’s political success possible is the fact that his 
countrymen create in him a hero, an alter ego, and the Boss is unable to get 
through that alter ego to them. He wants to show them the light he has seen, 
to prove his knowledge (to himself as well as to them) by changing the picture 
of the world they carry around in their heads. But his downfall is a result, 
finally, of his inability to break down the false conceptions of him held by the 
various members of his machine and by his constituency, by his failure, in 
other words, to make’them understand the principle on which his actions are 
based. One of the greatest ironies of the book is that the Boss thinks that 
among all his men Jack Burden alone really understands him. When the 
others have left them alone, the Boss confides in Jack as if Jack will understand 
where others have not. But in one sense Jack is simply a more complicated 
and highly developed version of Byram B. White and of the people who make 
up the Boss’s constituency, who want “the nice warm glow of complacency, 
the picture that flattered him and his own fat or thin wife standing in front of 
the henhouse.” 

Willie is a symbol of man’s struggle toward integration in terms of his 
whole nature. This integration is symbolized by the successful control and co- 
operation he maintains in his political machine. All the Boss’s men working 
in harmony symbolize an integration of a sort within the Boss. Separately, 
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each is a symbolic correlative for an aspect of the Boss’s nature. When the Boss 
begins to try to operate independently of any one of them, the integration begins 
to crumble. When he tries to build his hospital without the cooperation of 
Tiny Duffy, he is trying to insist upon the idealistic aspect of his nature at the 
expense of the animal-gross and -predatory in his nature. And Tiny Duffy, 
symbol ‘of this aspect of the Boss’s make-up, and Sadie Burke, symbol of the 
indivisible bond between brute and human nature, participate with Adam 
Stanton, symbol of the exclusively idealistic in the Boss’s nature, to kill him. By 
allowing these aspects of his nature to get out of hand, to function as isolated 
impulses, the Boss kills himself. Yet in his death there is a form of salvation, 
for through disintegration of his personality he is reborn to a realization that 
man cannot violate the essential complexity of his nature with impunity. 

But what Sadie and Adam are trying to kill is an image of the Boss each 
has created in terms of his own ego — the Boss’s integration has been doomed 
to fall because it has rested on an unsound base. Although the Boss’s own 
choices are responsible for his fall, his incapability of maintaining his integra- 
tion in the world is a commentary on “the terrible division” of his age. After 
his death “all the king’s men” cannot put him together again; without the 
principle upon which the Boss’s control was based, they do not add up to 
the microcosm maintained by the Boss’s integration. An understanding of the 
way in which the Boss’s men stand as correlatives for aspects of his nature is 
a key to his characterization. 

Sadie and Sugar-Boy are symbols of adjustment to nature in terms of an 
abstract code. When Sadie informs him of the fraud perpetrated on him by the 
Harrison outfit, she “made him what he is” (she is the mother of his rebirth), 
and it is significant that she has developed a sort of honor-among-thieves code 
of retaliation based on her reaction to her pock-marked face and her besotted 
father. And Sugar-Boy’s relation to nature has been the result of his limitations, 
too. His stuttering and his puniness at school made the big boys try to “run 
it over him like dirt.” So he has developed a code which gives him mastery 
over his deformity and over other men. Sugar-Boy stands for a kind of counter- 
predatoriness, which is in harmony with the other elements of the Boss’s nature 
as long as it is held in check. After the Boss’s death, Sugar-Boy is set adrift, 
has no usefulness. 

If there is an affinity between the Boss and Sugar-Boy, there is no less an 
affinity between the Boss and another of the men upon whom he heavily de- 
pends early in his career — Hugh Miller of the “clean hands, pure heart, and 
no political past.” There is sincere regret inthe scene of their parting: “You're. 
leaving me all alone,” the Boss tells him, in semi-comic woe, “with all the sons 
of bitches. Mine and the other fellow’s.” Hugh Miller is a part of Willie’s 
nature that he never relinquishes, just as Tiny Duffy is a symbol of “that other 
self of Willie Stark, and all the contempt and insult which Willie Stark was 
to heap on Tiny Duffy was nothing but what one self of Willie Stark did to 
another self of Willie Stark because of a blind, inward necessity.” Adam Stan- 
ton is a symbol of the Hugh Miller aspect of Willie Stark’s nature, and Willie’s 
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visit to Adam is motivated by his desire to convince himself of the truth of his 
self-knowledge. 

Ironically, Jack Burden stands for what finally frustrates the Boss’s at- 
tempt to achieve integration of his whole nature; Jack stands for a malignant 
skepticism that the Boss puts to work to disintegrate the other characters’ con- 
ceptions of the world, and which ends in disintegrating the Boss’s own concep- 
tion of himself and of the people around him. 

The Boss’s affair with Anne Stanton symbolizes Willie’s attempt to find in 
nature some means of achieving good through triumph over the gross and brutal 
in nature (the Tiny Duffy aspect of his nature). Anne’s sculptured, stylized 
beauty, as opposed to Sadie’s pock-marked, blemished face, points up the sym- 
bolic contrast between the Boss’s two mistresses. It is significant that what brings 
the Boss and Anne together is her plea to him for assistance in her welfare 
work, symbol on a smaller scale of what Willie is attempting in his hospital 
project. Anne’s disillusionment about her father and Willie’s about his ability 
to control his son’s destiny seem to determine the relationship between Anne 
and the Boss, as if their affair were a natural outcome of their search for a 
satisfactory attitude toward nature. 

Tom Stark, the Boss’s son, is a symbol of human incorrigibility; he is a 
living rebuff to his father’s necessity to find proof in nature that somehow man 
is controllable. He is continually making not only his father, but himself too, 
vulnerable to exploitation. To save Tom from marriage to Sibyl Frey, Willie 
agrees to play ball with the opposition. In his attempt to rectify his son’s 
blunders, the Boss is indulging a sort of parental pride that is in conflict with 
the code by which he is trying to live. With his eye set on the abstract political 
objective, the Boss is committed to give up certain of his “necessities” as a 
human being. But something will not allow him to relinquish his parental 
pride: this something is the assertion of an essential part of his nature. 

The hospital scene produced by Tom Stark’s injury brings Sadie, Anne and 
Lucy together and points up symbolic contrasts already established. Sadie, 
Anne and the Boss have no defense against the agony of raw grief, but Lucy, 
guided by her faith in human goodness and love, is able to maintain control 
of herself and assist her husband, unmanned by his suffering, to leave the 
waiting room. This is not to say that Lucy becomes the prim heroine of the 
novel. She does not regain her husband in the end, and we last see her clinging 
to a faith which makes her capable of adopting a child whose paternity is 
highly questionable on the long chance that it may be Tom Stark’s son, and, 
symbolically, on the longer chance that Willie may be reborn through it. But 
Lucy does symbolize a faith which pronounces commentary on the Boss’s faith 
in himself, and on Sadie’s faith in her eye-for-an-eye code. Lucy’s is a faith in 
a power before which man is helpless; and it enables her to endure the loss of 
her husband and of her son; ironically, it affirms the same sort of belief in the 
potentiality of man as that affirmed by the Boss’s dying statement. 

Sadie, on the other hand, has no defense against her loss of the Boss. She 
cannot stay away from the hospital while Tom, whom she has never liked, 
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is suffering. Finally, when she realizes that the Boss is going to leave her 
permanently, she cannot discipline her attitude toward the loss in terms of 
her code. She kills the Boss, but, after the murder, she is unable to harden 
herself to the crime; Jack discovers her in a sanitorium in a state of collapse: 


So I continued to sit there for quite a while, holding Sadie’s hand in the 
silence which she seerned to want and looking across her down toward the 
bayou, which coiled under the moss depending from the line of cypresses 
on the farther bank, the algae-mottled water heavy with the hint and odor of 
swamp, jungle and darkness, along the edge of the clipped lawn. (436) 


We have in the landscape a juxtaposition of the brute natural and uncontrol- 
lable and the rational and man-controlled, the elements which have gotten 
out of hand in Sadie’s nature. But this is not to say that Sadie Burke is the 
villainess of the novel any more than that Lucy Stark is the heroine. Both 
Lucy and Sadie operate as dynamic symbols to qualify the central theme. 
Sadie is frustrated because she tries to live in terms of a code inappropriate 
to her nature. But she gains self-knowledge through her collapse, and in her 
letter to Jack after her recovery there is the implication that she has achieved 
a sort of mastery over herself in terms of this self-knowledge. 

The Boss’s downfall is a result of his losing sight of the relationship between 
man and nature. Highway 58 is a symbol of what Willie Stark achieves in 
terms of his knowledge that good must be built out of the bad in man. 
Crooked politics result in Highway 58. Throughout the novel sections de- 
scribing the highway are repeated to develop a symbol of the precariousness of 
this relationship between man’s aspirations to idealism and the inescapable, 
irrational, gross aspect of man’s nature, an aspect he shares with the dense, 
uncontrolled natural world along the highway: the jungle at the edge of the 
clipped lawn. As long as he realizes that he is cutting across nature (Sugar- 
Boy realizes this with a vengeance when he swerves dexterously to run down 
the possum), he may maintain his separateness. But the “ectoplasmic fingers 
of the mist” reach out of the swamp, “threading out from the blackness of 
the cypresses” to snag them —an eerie foreshadowing of the climactic catas- 
trophe of the novel. 

For Willie Stark loses sight of nature’s resistance to complete control. 
When his son is killed, Willie’s story comes to a climax. In the face of this 
blow, Willie loses sight of the inseparability of good and evil; he determines 
to fight back and force upon nature man’s ability to achieve absolute good; 
so he sets out to build his hospital solely out of the “good” in man (Tiny 
Duffy and Gummy Larson are to have no hand in it). In spite of Lucy’s in- 
sistence that the hospital—“those things’”—does not matter in the face 
of their son’s death, Willie sees it as a symbol of man’s undaunted march to- 
ward triumph over disease and accident; through surgery, man will control 
accidents of the sort which killed his son. He begins by banishing Gummy 
Larson, the crooked contractor, and Tiny Duffy, whom he had promised an 
interest in the undertaking. But he is so hypnotized by his determination to 
impose his will upon the nature which has taken his son that he loses sight 
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of the fact that he is running roughshod over Tiny and Gummy and Sadie 
Burke, as his Cadillac has run over ’possum and moccasin; he becomes 
hypnotized like the driver who, in an image in the opening page of the book, 
loses control of his car, crashes over the shoulder of the highway into the 
weeds, and is killed. Gummy, Sadie and Tiny Duffy have all made him what 
he is, represent essential parts of his make-up. And, finally, Adam Stanton, 
symbol of idealism divorced from the brute natural, pulls the trigger. Willie 
has been struggling toward integration in terms of his whole nature, but the 
integration among his henchmen breaks down when he tries to divorce 
idealistic aspirations from their basis in his own pride and selfishness. His 
downfall is a symbol of the disintegration brought about by modern man’s 
attempt to control the external world through will unguided by understanding. 
But the Boss’s downfall is his “luck”; for through his own disintegration he 
gains faith in the potentiality of integration in man: he learns that something 
within man destroys him when he ceases to act as man. 


3: 


Warren’s point of view requires that all the imagery of the novel grow 
out of Jack Burden’s mind, and, although it is beyond the scope of this paper 
to try to do more than suggest the psychological motivation for Jack’s reveries, 
something should be said about the way in which the symbolism considered 
in this article is produced by Jack’s state of mind. 

At the time of the telling of the story, Jack is like a man recuperating, 
learning to walk again, or like a man whose mind has been liberated from 
the effects of a drug. He is feeling his way back over territory he had thought 
familiar, re-exploring it in an attempt to master the knowledge brought to him 
through his rebirth. Earlier, as a man sick with the “terrible division” of his 
age, he had seen the world through a diseased sensibility. His feeling of be- 
trayal after the disruption of his love affair with Anne had made him turn 
on his sensibility as if it had betrayed him, for it had brought between them 
the image of Anne floating in the bay, had seemed to make him incapable of 
going through with the sexual act. Jack had tried, after this frustration, to 
develop a protection against further betrayals, had done so by seeking a 
“realistic” attitude toward the world. Prior to his rebirth, his speech and 
actions in the presence of others had shown him to be a man subordinating 
sentiment to the requirements of the political world in which he worked (and 
in this respect he had felt he was like the Boss), but in moments of inactivity, 
he had lapsed into reveries that took the form of ambiguous overflows of senti- 
ment: “You see a cow standing in the water upstream near the single leaning 
willow. And all at once you feel like crying.” After his rebirth, as he looks 
back on those reveries and reconstructs them, Jack can see that they were symp- 
toms of a disease, but he cannot put a name to the sickness; and, as he tells 
the story in retrospect, he seems to reproduce those reveries with an almost lov- 
ing and morbid relish. So what we get in the novel in Jack Burden’s “style” 
(which cannot be equated with Warren’s style) is a marked alternation between 
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passages of straight, laconic reporting (Jack Burden describing Jack Burden the 
ex-reporter) and passages lyrical, rhetorical and often sentimentally ironic (Jack 
Burden trying to reproduce Jack Burden the ex-romanticist). By more than 
simple juxtaposition this alternation involves a mutual qualification; one Jack 
Burden qualifies the other and gives us the whole character: a man whose in- 
corrigibly active sensibility is still resisting his attempts to subordinate it to 
the requirements of his adopted cynical view. In this alternation the conflict 
(the struggle toward and against rebirth) which is Jack’s hope is dramatized. 
But the tension and conflict produced by this alternation do more than char- 
acterize Jack Burden. They bring to focus several meanings and implications 
that sharpen our perception of the total intention of the novel; these meanings 
and implications are brought to focus by the quality such passages possess of 
functioning in a number of ways simultaneously. 

For example, passages produced by his unchecked flow of sensibility occur 
when Jack “relaxes.” Lolling in a hammock while the Boss paces the yard 
pondering a political problem, Jack sees the leaves above his head and reflects: 


I lay there and watched the undersides of the oak leaves, dry and grayish 
and dusty-green, and some of them I saw had rusty-corroded-looking spots 
on them. Those were the ones which would turn loose their grip on the 
branch before long — not in any breeze, the fibers just relax, in the middle of 
the day maybe with the sunshine bright and the air so still it aches like the 
place where the tooth was on the morning after you’ve been to the dentist or 
aches like your heart when you stand on the street corner waiting for the 
light to change and happen to recollect how things once were and how they 
might have been yet if what happened had not happened. (37) 


What starts out as an apparently casual, almost languid speculation about the. 
leaves develops into a vague, aching nostalgia. By a process of association Jack 
arrives at a sardonic carpe diem theme from which he is awakened by the crack 
of Sugar-Boy’s automatic from behind the barn where the gunman is practicing 
fast draws. 

We have here a reverie framed by our awareness of the Boss pacing the 
leaves and Sugar-Boy practicing his skill (both described in terms Jack Burden 
the self-styled hard-boiled henchman would use: “Well, it was his baby, and he 
could give it suck” and “It was Sugar-Boy off down in the lot playing with 
his .38 Special again”). The irony of the juxtaposition grows out of the terms in 
which Jack describes the three activities. He feels that he shares no responsi- 
bility for the Boss’s problem: he is simply doing what he is paid to do. So he 
relaxes in the hammock in a sort of luxury of irresponsibility, allowing his 
mind to drift in a vague lack of purpose like the leaves he is contemplating; he 
is, in his withdrawal, trying to submerge himself in the womb of total nature, 
but his reflections on the leaves lead him to a contemplation of the inevitability 
of change. The leaves fall, the tooth deteriorates, the traffic light changes, and 
suddenly Sugar-Boy’s automatic cracks the silence. The critical problem is this: 
How aware is Jack Burden, at the time of his telling of the story, of the irony 
of this juxtaposition — Boss pacing, Jack brooding, Sugar-Boy practicing? 
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Certainly, at the time the events took place, Jack was unaware of any irony in 
the fact that while he mused on the futility of human action Sugar-Boy was 
diligently practicing a highly developed technique of human action. The fact 
that Jack forgets the leaves, listens for a while to Sugar-Boy’s target practice, 
then dozes off in the hammock is evidence that he missed the irony completely 
at the time the events occurred. At the time, much later, of his report of what 
happened, Jack reconstructs the events in a way that suggests that he is still un- 
able to define the irony of the scene. ‘But the reader, through his insight into 
Jack’s subconscious state of mind, can see how the whole sequence has func- 
tioned to point up three conflicting attitudes toward nature which produce the 
basic conflict in the novel. 

Again, in his reverie just prior to his revealing the evidence of her father’s 
participation in crooked politics to Anne Stanton, Jack subconsciously struggles 
with the conflict produced by his sensibility: 


A month from now, in early April, at the time when far away, outside the 
city, the water hyacinths would be covering every inch of bayou, lagoon, 
creek, and backwater with a spiritual-mauve to obscene-purple, violent, vulgar, 
fleshy, solid, throttling mass of bloom over the black water, and the first 
heart-breaking, misty green, like girlhood dreams, on the old cypresses would 
have settled down to be leaf and not a damned thing else, and the arm- 
thick, mud-colored, slime-slick moccasins would heave out of the swamp and 
try to cross the highway and your front tire hitting one would give a slight 
bump and make a sound like ker-whush and a tinny thump when he slapped 
heavily up against the underside of the fender, and the insects would come 
boiling out of the swamps and day and night the whole air would vibrate 
with them with a sound like an electric fan, and if it was night the owls back 
in the swamp would be whoo-ing and moaning like love and death and 
damnation, or one would sail out of the pitch dark into the rays of your 
headlights and plunge against the radiator to explode like a ripped feather 
bolster, and the fields would be deep in that rank, hairy or slick, juicy, sticky 
grass which the cattle gorge on and never get flesh over their ribs for that 
grass is in that black soil and no matter how far down the roots could ever 
go, if the roots were God knows how deep, there would never be anything but 
that black, grease-clotted soil and no stone down there to put calcium into 
that grass — well, a month from now, in early April, when all those things 
would be happening beyond the suburbs, the husks of the old houses in the 
street where Anne Stanton and I were walking would, if it were evening, 
crack and spill out into the stoops and into the street all that life which was 
not sealed up within. (257) 


We have in such imagery a complex of references to the basic symbolism. In 
the water hyacinth metaphor, for example, we have the principle of natural 
change and rebirth which is uncontrollable (“throttling mass”), miraculous 
(“spiritual-mauve,” the connotations of the ecclesiastical robe), gross and irra- 
tional (the “obscene-purple” suggests the membrane in which the foetus 
huddles; “violent, vulgar, fleshy, solid,” the bestiality of lust), and in the face 
of which man seems helpless. We have the “obscene-purple” played off against 
the “spiritual-mauve” to produce a tension which reflects Jack’s conflicting im- 
pulse to worship and loathe nature, to find mingled hope and despair in 
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natural fruition (the “misty green” of the cypresses is a summons to idealism, 
to hope in an ultimately “good” end toward which natural process tends; but 
the “misty green” turned “leaf and not a damned thing else” seems to turn the 
hope to despair, like fragile girlhood optimism frustrated in the adult ex- 
perience of womanhood). The image of the car running over the moccasin 
symbolizes man running counter to brute natural process (the passage of the 
highway through the dense, uncontrolled nature is antagonistic to the pas- 
sage of the moccasin impelled by the season to cross the road): part of man’s 
nature separates him from brute animal nature. Yet his idealism is rooted in 
the mysterious, uncontrollable, gross and irrational process which determines 
his environment. The undernourished cows are reminders that nature is, if 
not inimical to man, at least so organized that it has no regard for his welfare: 
the lush fruition of the season produces insects, snakes, owls, hyacinths, but it 
barely supports the domestic animal upon which man depends. One could 
probe the passage further and discover new connotations which function to 
point up the total meaning of the novel. It is enough here to point out that 
the passage creates an atmosphere in which the reader’s sensibility is focused 
on the mystery which furnishes the basis for the novel’s theme. 

It is to such passages as those just considered that critics must return for a 
proper evaluation of All the King’s Men. And those passages must be read 
as the product of Jack Burden’s mind. Warren’s choice of his particularly 
oblique point of view is an index of his rigorous and thorough-going ontological 
approach to the mystery of good and evil. We have in All the King’s Men the 
story of how Willie Stark was assassinated at the peak of his political career, 
but what we experience is that story happening inside Jack Burden’s head. 
The legend of political power is brought to us through a medium which dram- 
atizes the limits and validity of human knowledge. In fact, one might say 
that the whole strategy of Warren’s technique thwarts any attempt to find the 
simplified, clear-cut answer to the question of political power; the form of the 
novel forces the reader to take the Willie Stark story as a mystery —a mystery 
thoroughly explored in the psychological terms of Jack Burden’s experience. 
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MORRIS EMMETT: 
The Locust, the Snake, the Yellow Rooms 


Off the road, at the edge of the woods, our touring car came to a whirring, 
triumphant standstill. My father’s hand reached for the fork-like brake handle, 
drew it back with a satisfying rasp, and shoved up the throttle and spark 
handles. His hand slapped the button-dimpled leatherette seat and sunlit dust 
arose. He said, “All out, end of the line,” smiling at me but never reaching 
to touch me, and he leaned across me to snap open the half-door. As my first 
foot found the high running-board I was borne upward for the moment; the 
touring car creaked and listed as he got down on the driver’s side. I jumped 
to the dry fall earth. He went ahead, hitching up his pants as he walked. 
I hitched up mine. We started into the woods. 

That was an Indian summer day around the start of October, the day 
of the death of my grandmother, his mother. He was of her long before he 
was of us, and backward into the serene lost numbers of 1909, 1896, 1888. It may 
be that that one certain day had come to him, that he knew it would be that 
day. I’d no idea. If he knew, he said nothing, or almost nothing. But it was 
queer, going to the woods that day in the middle of the week. He must have 
had the woods in mind that morning, when he’d told me it would be all right 
to stay away from school that day. Luckily, my mother was out, over at the 
butcher’s, and returned too late to oppose the invitation. My father was aver- 
aging three days’ work a week at the time, and this was one of his off days. 
We'd gone first to the branch library, where he read up on something about 
poultry —we kept two-hundred-odd leghorns— while I waited, nervously 
wondering if this might not be a natural place for a branch establishment of 
the truant officer’s force. Then, toward eleven o’clock, he had decided to take 
a look at the woods. 

We caught sight of a cardinal before we’d gone a dozen steps. My father’s 
heavy arm encircled my shoulder, pointing my eyes toward it, a suggestion of 
scarlet among the parched leaves. In his sweater were all the smells of home: 
the chicken lime, the incubators, the truck garden; and the homebrew crocks, 
the handwringer winepress; the descendant jungle odor, faintest of all, of the 
black tomcat, who sometimes leaped humorously onto his back as he bent, 
his shrewd greenthumb fingers prodding among the stalks of his vegetables. 
There was no tobacco, for he did not smoke, but certainly there was his sweat, 
and that was home. 

We went down the path, commencing to brake our legs against the steeper 
decline, at last half-running, reluctantly jogging downward, our soles slapping 
in the dust, lifting dry white clouds about our ankles. An unseen spider 
thread, broken in its delicate bridge across the path by his chest, silkily stroked 
my throat. We walked along the bridle path curving toward the creek, and my 


father placed his hand comically atop my head, which was not the same as a 
maudlin stroking, a heavy, bearish fondling. The hand rode jauntily along, 
and he sang “The Carrion Crow,” which I just remembered. I had had a 
small child’s record of it for the victrola. 

On the bank of the creek we stood and watched the slow, murky current. 
The creek was dark and green. There had been no rain. In the shallows near 
the bank, sodden leaves rode the scum-glazed surface, and there were the brown 
darting water bugs. I squatted on my heels and peered downward, hoping to 
see a carp. My father thrust a stiffened arm toward the dry grass and hard, 
summer-baked earth, and lowered himself to sit, his arms embracing his 
knees, at my side. I thought I saw something, just a few feet off the bank. 
There had never been anything there in my time, only small sunfish; some 
people talked of carp. 

My father said, “It won’t take them much longer to trample all this down. 
There was a time when you couldn’t make your way through it... But we 
never come up here anyhow. The river was fit to swim in then. When we 
lived on Lilac Street we just used to go down to the river.” 

We: as though he’d been born into two lives. The life of “us” — not 
Mama and the girls and myself; the life of “us’”— Uncle Charles, Uncle 
George and Uncle Harry. I remembered the snapshots, the angular young- 
blood figures in striped turtle-neck sweaters, crudely colored by hand, standing 
behind spare, fenderless bicycles: slanted caps and high derbies. No: this was 
before. This was the picture of the solemn, silently suffering towheaded boy 
in tight kneepants and tight black cotton stockings and high-toed shoes but- 
toned up the sides, snapped in a dim sepia room, beside a sawed-off Doric 
column supporting a tragic rubber plant. The eyes were obviously cornflower 
blue, the rebellious pout discernible. “Until we went off the sandbarges one 
day,” my father was saying, “and your Uncle Charles came up after he dove 
in, all covered with this thick black grease, and you can imagine what it 
looked like. He swam into a big gob of it. He couldn’t figure out what 
was so funny —us laughing — until he put his hand to his hair and felt... . 
We never went off the sandbarges again. We kept going further up the river 
every year but finally it was all dirty. Then they built the bathhouse.” 

He pointed out the clean V-shaped wake of a moccasin’s head, knifing its 
way steadily and silently across the creek. There was the heavy thrill of fear 
in my belly as we watched the pinpoint of the head receding there on the 
sluggish green surface toward the opposite bank. We were silent. We saw the 
snake, the black ink-stroke of its length as it slithered out of the fall-drowsed 
creek. It disappeared among the massed nettles and crimsoning sumac that 
choked the opposite bank. 

_ “Your grandmother cried something awful about him that day,” said my 
father. I had forgotten what he’d said. “It was more that she was crying for 
him, seeing him so ashamed and made fun of. We had him convinced it was 
the other he’d been smeared with.” 


I was sick of this. I thought too clearly of the substance with which Uncle 
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Charles had supposed himself befouled. It seemed, too, that he was telling 
something badly, or had thought of the wrong thing to tell. I sat beside him, 
my eyes wandering toward the place where the moccasin had disappeared, 
and thinking hard about the misfortune of Uncle Charles, who had then been 
my age. It was not easy to see Uncle Charles as a boy, who was now tall and 
bent like a walking stick, the only slender one of the crowd, and without the 
money to replace the mouthful of teeth he’d had out two or three years ago. 

“I don’t know why we told her,” said my father, continuing his endless 
story. “We should’ve known she’d forbid us to swim there again, and he 
was cleaned off when we got home — if we hadn’t told her she’d never known. 
Of course, we started laughing about it again, your Uncle Harry and I did. She 
got your grandfather’s razor strap after us two. Your Uncle Charles saw he was 
in the right, then, and he began bawling as if one of us had done it a-purpose.” 

At that moment the wind turned our way. We heard the sad, yearning chirp, 
a drawn, melancholy pee-eep, of some steam valve or other in the saw works 
down, more than two miles now, by the river. “She just chased your Uncle 
Harry and me. She didn’t want to hit us, when it came right down to it. 
She took your Uncle Charles upstairs and washed his head good with yellow 
soap and tar soap and mange cure, and I think she give his head a washing 
every day for a week. But she couldn’t hit us. She never laid a hand on one 
of us kids. That’s why I don’t neither . .. I guess she won’t get over this.” 
My father’s voice stopped. It seemed not to have finished, but had stopped. His 
story was pointless and overlong, and he had said it all in order to say what 
he said last of all. Seated there on the bank, he craned his neck and spat 
through pursed lips into the quiet water, and there that small clean part of 
him rode briefly in the shallows among the water skates, and humbly broke 
up to disappear forever. 

“T guess she won't,” he said. 

A locust answered him, bursting into the profound green silence, some- 
where in the tall withering weeds behind us that crowded several feet high 
among the trees of the woods. It seemed I’d never, in summer, heard the one 
but that the other would follow: the locust, and the pipe-note from across the 
warm air, down at the huge saw works on the river. Sometimes a duet: the 
sad far-off pee-eep, then the raucous scrape of the locust, and intermingling, on 
and on; afternoon counterpoint among the hot weeds and parched grass, 
through the amber summer air. This was the last duet of the summer. I do 
not remember hearing the two again that year. 

We left the woods and drove over to my Aunt Loretta’s house, where my 
grandmother lay dying. Last of all, she knew a back bedroom in a married 
daughter’s house, and this final vista was upward from the Grand Rapids 
veneer bed to the aged brown wallpaper with its dull, silvery onion slices 
and the stain in the rear corner, above the right-hand pillow, that sometimes 
seemed to be a drab cornucopia; and outward, toward the drawn yellow shade, 
where a fly walked upward, tiny, precisely, silhouetted, and inexorable. The 
old frame house on Lilac Street was gone —the lost sunlit source of the dim 
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snapshot of that unseasonable March day in 1903: her in the rocker in the 
back yard near the vacant bed where soon the zinnias would reappear; her 
with hands folded under her apron and looking shyly into the lens, lending 
her narrow shoulder to his hand. Him standing at her side, the vain bantam 
in narrow round trousers and utility suspenders, wearing no collar, but the 
tiny gold button neatly set in the neckband: taken on a Saturday afternoon 
or a Sunday morning, the workingman’s interval for such sentiment. The 
vain bantam, my grandfather, had many years since lost his last youthful 
ginger-colored headpiece, sold his diamond-chip, yellow-gold cuff links, and 
ruined his last pair of striped white flannels. He’d died the year before, the 
third year of his pension from the saw works, which freedom had shortly 
got to be too much for him. They’d all said she would soon follow him. 

Now it was all gone, and there was the fly behind the yellow shade, who 
could never find his way beyond this wall; the dissected silver onions, and 
the horn of plenty that gave nothing. And there were those who waited now 
for her to die. 

But I do not know about the fly. I have slept in that bed, I have seen the 
horn of plenty and the silvery onion slices, the yellow light and the fly, but I 
do not know what these things meant to her, or if she ever saw them. I did 
not see her that day. But she was there, more in and around us than if she’d 
left her bed to come to the kitchen to sit with us after Aunt Loretta’s cold-cut 
dinner, at the round oilcloth-covered table, where my father had a cold bottle 
of near-beer and talked with Aunt Loretta. 

My father smoothed his last ribbon of hair across his bald crown and set 
down his suds-clouded glass, pursing his lips. Aunt Loretta rested her plump 
elbows on the oilcloth, nervously biting her thumb. Her electric refrigerator 
ticked on, hummed oilily in the quiet kitchen. 

“T’ve got enough to do,” Aunt Loretta complained, “what with doing after 
Mom and doing for the kids and all... Why ain’t he in school?” Aunt 
Loretta rarely gave her nephews and nieces the dignity of their names. She 
did not look in my direction as she spoke, but barely jerked her head toward 
me. 

“Didn’t feel like sending him,” my father answered, in his own good time. 
He leaned back in his chair, eyed the ceiling above, and gave a sigh. As if in 
answer, the bedsprings above stirred distressfully. We looked at each other. 
Aunt Loretta got up from her chair and left the kitchen. We heard her heavy 
feet moving about in the room above for upward of five minutes. Then she 
returned to the kitchen. 

“I don’t know — she seems about the same. I think she’s sleeping... My 
God, I don’t know.” Aunt Loretta shook her waved hair. “I don’t know 
what to do... I want to paper that back room and do the woodwork,” she 
said, as if to eres now tracing hasty circles on the oilcloth with her fingertip, 
her eyes glazed, confused and troubled. She did not say, “When she is gone.” 

My father gave a sardonic grunt. 

It was between one and two o'clock in the afternoon, and the house was 
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suffused with the sickly yellowed light of a deathwatch in the day. The shades 
of the two windows in the kitchen proper were drawn, but from a small base- 
ment window in the shed came a harsh afternoon blaze. In the kitchen were 
the smells of cookery and dishwater, and a lone fly droned round, seeking 
something. The bull at the saw works had blown for the last time, and now 
was the long stretch till the evening whistle, and evening. 

I wandered into the parlor. It was dark, the shades were drawn. I sat 
on the hard unused bench of Aunt Loretta’s upright piano, a dreary odor of 
twenty years’ furniture oil in my nose. I longed for the company of my cousins. 
I knew the baffling chagrin of a boy discovering he is lonely away from school. 

The door of her room must have been ajar. I heard loud, rasping breathing 
from above, and a fearsome click at the conclusion of each breath. The labored 
breathing was distinct in the quiet house. I wondered, unaccountably fright- 
ened, how she lay, whether she heard something of the world outside, perhaps 
the voices of my father and my aunt in the kitchen. She could identify now 
the man’s voice, now the woman’s; and now and again it seemed she could 
make out a word or phrase. She was sure they spoke of her —they did not: 
Aunt Loretta complained of her burden again — but it seemed she just couldn’t 
make it out, they were speaking just a little too low ... But I don’t know. 
That wasn’t long before the end. More likely, she’d already reached it. There 
was the darkness coming, then, and the consciousness of its beyond; but no 
word of it, no sight or scent of it. Perhaps, then, there was no fly, no horn 
of plenty. There had begun to be nothing. 

Long before, I had been sick with the measles. I’d lain in a twilit room, 
watching the shadow of the window frame through the amber shade. It was 
late spring, the window was open, admitting the sweet springtime air, and 
the shade gravely advanced, withdrew, advanced, withdrew; its dull yellow 
surface flirted with the precise shadow of the window frame —the vertical 
frame that halved the panes. It would rise gently, sustained on the gentle 
wind, and suddenly there would be no wind, and it would hesitate, as if in 
gentle surprise, and then fall back. I would watch, almost holding my breath, 
willing the clean shadow across the shade toward dead center. But the wind 
would return and the shadow would glide back, away from center, toward 
the shade’s edge. I would squirm among my bedclothes, forever unsatisfied. 

I heard my father’s and my aunt’s voices from the kitchen, and it was the 
same drone that I had heard in my twilit room — the desirable utterance of the 
active world. The backyard sound of my mother emptying scrubwater after 
their dinner, one spring evening — laughing, calling to my sisters inside, “Look 
at him go!” watching the black tomcat vault the fence to take refuge in the 
chicken yard. Then the high, young, yearning trill of my sister’s voice, stand- 
ing in the back doorway, calling —her hands would be clasped to her breast 
in the unconsciously graceful way of a young girl — “Here, Nig-a-Nig-Nig-Nig! 
Psswsswss —” He was gone, hidden away under the coops, tonguing the shame- 
ful splashes off his fine black coat. “Ah — that’s a shame! Here, Nig!” Laugh- 
ter, voices .... At last the thump of the back door closing. Silence. Their 
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dinner, their evening, their laughter. I lay in bed watching the darkening shade, 
the dry hot lump of tears coming in my throat. 

My father came into the parlor followed by Aunt Loretta, and clapped his 
stiff straw hat on his head. “We going?” I said. His eyes looked at me but 
he did not answer. He turned to my aunt and said, “I'll be by later, after 
supper, Letty. As long as she’s asleep now. The doc’ll be here later, won’t he?” 

“I expected him before,” said Aunt Loretta, winding her apron up over her 
hands. They stood in the parlor taking leave of each other. “Now, that busted 
board in the porch floor,” said Aunt Loretta, bobbing her waved head toward 
the porch. “You can look at it before you go.” My father nodded. I had my 
hand on the doorknob. 

“So long,” said my father. 

“So long,” Aunt Loretta said, turning toward the stairs. 

“So long, Aunt Letty,” I said. I was halfway out the door. 

“All right — so long,” she said. 

We stood on the porch. My father examined the broken floorboard. “What’s 
the matter, the joists?” I said. 

My father shook his head, smiling. “No, sir,” he said. “No, sir.” He bent 
to inspect the weatherbeaten wood floor of the porch, where two or three 
boards seemed rotted through. He bent over far, baring his strong teeth, his 
mechanic’s eyes squinting shrewdly, the blue serge pants stretched tight over 
his hard buttocks. “Always fussing about something that don’t matter a 
damn, she is . . . No, sir,” he said, rising and slapping my shoulder. “It’s 
the differential, that’s what.” 

There were tiny insects, whole constellations of them, darting about in 
the sunlight off the porch; mere specks with the sun in their wings. They 
shot off in all directions, disappearing for an instant as the edges of their 
wings — actually too small to be seen — were given to the sun. I was about 
to ask him what they were, when Aunt Loretta threw open the front door. 
There was upon her broad face an expression resembling glee. She skipped 
off the doorstep and across the porch and back again, singing, “Mom’s dead! 
She’s dead!” And she took her skirts daintily between thumb and forefinger, 
as if for a jig, and ran with quick, mincing steps into the house. My father 
brushed past me and followed. Aunt Loretta ran to the kitchen and turned 
round and ran back again, singing, “Mom’s dead! She’s dead!” She ran into 
the dining room and stood behind her drawleaf table, wringing her apron 
with demented hands, and commencing to sob. She drew no tears. My father 
ran upstairs. He was not gone long. When he came back down again he 
found Aunt Loretta standing on a dining room chair, still singing, “Dead! 
Dead! I tell you she’s dead!” A Jong, downward-tending laugh, hoarse, and 
cracked with sobs. I sat on the overstuffed sofa in the parlor, alone and afraid. 
And Aunt Loretta went on singing. My father came in from the kitchen with a 
glass of water in his hand, and threw it in her face. Now she whispered, 
“Dead. Dead.” 

There was the wonder’s end, I suppose. When my father telephoned Dr. 
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Maxwell, his voice was gruff, he repeated himself — “Doctor, hello, Doctor — 
Doctor?” — but he did not show anything. And then the unhurried, casually 
paternal family doctor, and the undertaker’s men with their long basket, 
and the strange, somehow indecent elegance of the expensive hearse drawn 
up to the curb; and all this within the dim rooms and the sickly yellow 
squares of drawn shades. Aunt Loretta collapsed and lay down with a damp 
cloth on her head. 

If I had discovered anything, it had come to a mute, inarticulate part of me: 
a sensorial formula. It had not been a thing in itself, but some calm spot 
within the sensations of the day: not a fact, but a chain of scents, sounds, 
hours . . . Something breathing in an upper room; a fly walking the yellow 
expanse of a sunlit windowshade, and another droning round a room, seeking 
something. A locust, the high pipe-note of the steel mill; a snake crossing the 
creek, and the yellow rooms. What had happened? I wanted to know. 


GENE BAROFF: 
Hero 


Achilles knew the wound’s true shape: 
in his bright-ripening body, 

in his head’s young poise, 

in his wide, strong gaze. 


Noons dazed on the old ocean, 

nights in the fire’s whisper and hush 

to tell of heroes, of one and one, 

and of the body’s shining, of ships and of seasons, 
and islands blooming the horizon’s verge. 


He wore his doom like a bridal garment. 
Like a garland of spices 

disaster scented his hair, 

like a fillet of bay 

shadowed his brow and his boy’s cheek. 


Achilles found 
in the last gust of his blood 
logic profound. 
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WINSTEAD SMITH: 


Dulcinea and the Drums 


They are gone, the women with hair like rain 
and eyes bright as what night reveals. 

Where can we ask why the world is stone? 
Who will furrow the stone with their tears? 


The leaf-soft lane homeward, - 
playmates closer than the sky, 

and supper flooding yellow windows 
banish the brutal thought 

of fairies flushed and fat. 


Mother will scold for walking barefoot in darkness, 
but her eyes can draw thorns out of torn feet. 

Say: “In moonlight I picked you silver berries; 
now they are only red — please eat them anyway.” 


Wake! for love of dreaming. 

This treeless street to somewhere 

too well is paved with good intentions 
of antecedents, descendants, 

and intermediate loves. 


The red pennies clutched each day, by moonlight 
are silver enough to bury mother or son. 

Let us no longer wander through the night 
except to find old playmates drinking gall sweetly. 


The marble world freezes unfurrowed; 

no weeping sweetens the stagnant sea. 

They are gone, the women with moonwater faces, 
enchanted by greenhaired gods beating drums. 
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JOSEPH WARREN BEACH: 


The Cancelling Out - - 
A Note on Recent Poetry 


The strongest feature of contemporary American poetry is perhaps the rich 
complexity of its imaginative texture. And almost certainly it is this same 
gratifying complexity, when carried to extremes and unmastered by the central 
poetic “idea,” which constitutes the main threat to its effectiveness. This is not 
a simple question of obscurity, though I don’t see why we should be afraid of 
putting our finger on this fault; the moment a poet has submitted his work for 
publication he has announced his hope of communicating something more than 
a disordered state of mind. (For we will give all poets the benefit of the doubt, 
and not too hastily assume that their aim is simply to épater le bourgeois.) The 
matter goes beyond the failure readily to communicate; it touches the very 
essence of the poem itself and involves the imaginative integrity of the poem as 
an independent entity. 

In general theory there is nothing here in dispute. Poets and critics agree, 
in our day, on what a poem is and how it is distinguished from other forms of 
verbal discourse. It is agreed that a poem is not a series of propositions follow- 
ing the logical form of prose exposition, like “The Psalm of Life.” It is held 
that a poem is the objectification of an emotional state too particular, too com- 
plex, and too intimate to be caught in any such web of general, direct, and 
abstract statement. The poet’s emotion is embodied in a particular context, 
which must be given with it if we are to apprehend it in all its poignant 
immediacy. And it must not be given in colorless abstraction, in stale cliche’. 
More effective is the suggestion of it by symbols, objects which translate it not 
in the dead language of science but in the living language of imagination. And 
then, finally, it is considered that, to be interesting, to be effective, even to be 
representative, the emotion should not be so baldly simple as to be capable of 
rendering in a single key. It must ideally involve some element of contrast, 
conflict, irony, sufficient to give it dramatic movement and cutting edge. 

Now, there is everything to be said for this prevalent esthetic of poetry; and 
in the work of a vivid original writer like Eliot or Auden it can be highly suc- 
cessful, once you have mastered even a little of the symbolism. In Eliot the 
symbolism is mostly traditional and systematic within the range of his discourse, 
as it was in Dante. In many of those who follow him the symbols are more 
arbitrary, and arbitrarily disposed in sequence and connection, so as to make the 
interpretation extremely difficult even for the informed and intelligent reader. 
Once you have caught on, you may find that they actually give you the desired 
enlargement and refinement of your sensibilities —even that they provide you 
with fine new “myths” round which to organize your system of spiritual in- 
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tuitions. But the point of diminishing returns is soon reached; and with the 
common run of clever writers who fill our poetry magazines you find a positive 
cult of eccentricity and affectation. The difficulty which we reluctantly allow in 
poets of sincere inspiration as being the price of interest and originality, is often 
with their camp followers their first claim to consideration. And it is not merely 
a matter of difficulty in communication; it is often a matter of extreme, even if 
unconscious, snobbishness in fundamental attitudes. Many of these writers 
have such a horror of the cliche’, the shop-worn stereotype, nothing could shame 
them more than to be suspected of harboring a thought or sentiment that 
might have been harbored by Robert Burns or Abraham Lincoln. 

But let us return to the subject of imaginative “integrity.” Already in Rob- 
inson, in Frost, Sandburg, Eliot, and others of their generation, the modal 
complexities were strongly felt, both by those who hailed them as a restoration 
of richnesses long lost to American poetry, and by those who were momentarily 
shocked by the seeming novelty of this procedure —by the actual novelty in 
the particular combinations of tone and image. There was, for one thing, in 
all of these men, a daring infusion of what by themselves would be called 
“prose” tonalities, but which were soon recognized as essentially poetic in their 
context, in the dynamic counterpoint of opposing moods. Thus in Robinson 
there was the unique complex of direct colloquial phrasing, elaborated intellect- 
ual fiddling, ironic indirection, and romantic resonance. What made possible 
this enrichment of the verbal texture of the poem in these men, without any 
danger that the poem would fall to pieces, was a variety of integrating structural 
. .. devices is not the word, for they were not deliberately assumed in order 
to save the poem from disintegration, but essential features of the poem as or- 
iginally conceived. They were of the substance of the poem. 

Most of the writers were story-tellers, or if not actually tellers of the story, 
at least presenters of an objective character or human situation involving char- 
acters — “Eros Turannos,” “Mr. Flood’s Party,” “La Figlia Che Piange,” 
“Sweeney Among the Nightingales,” “Band Concert,” “Caboose Thoughts,” 
“Captain Carpenter,” “Home Burial.” They were many of them, consciously 
or unconsciously, under the influence of Browning, and instinctively gave their 
poems the structural definition of the dramatic monologue or dialogue, with the 
sharp focussing and distinctiveness of the point of view strictly limited from 
within or from without the situation — “Richard Cory,” “The Master,” “A Serv- 
ant to Servants,” “J. Alfred Prufrock,” “Journey of the Magi,” “Blue Girls,” 
“West-Running Brook.” They were all inclined to see their subject in terms of 
picture, and to throw over the whole a consistent atmosphere, in which each 
separate item contributed to the total effect —“Luke Havergal,” “After Apple 
Picking,” “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening,” “Domination of 
Black,” “Hibiscus on the Sleeping Shores,” “River Roads,” “The Eagle and the 
Mole,” “Gerontion.” 

If a poet has denied himself story, dramatic situation, character, point of 
view, objectivity, picture, atmosphere — if he has denied himself a metaphysical 
subject capable of being developed in its own terms—and if, further, he has 
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denied himself the integrating power of song; he has given up what most poets 
of lasting power have had to rely upon to prevent their work from dissolving 
into a mist of conceited images. He may, by some miracle, arrive at integration. 
But the danger is that he will not have the esthetic discipline to control his 
personal whim and reduce his wayward fancy to some semblance of order. 

Hart Crane suffered badly from an imagination subject to freakish associa- 
tion of ideas, together with a penchant for vocabulary traditionally associated . 
with poetic effusiveness, as in his poern addressed to Brooklyn Bridge. In this 
piece the simplest of passages will be something like this: 


Again the traffic lights that skim thy swift 
Unfractioned idiom, immaculate sigh of stars, 
Beading thy path — condense eternity: 

And we have seen night lifted in thine arms. 


Here we have traffic lights likened first to birds that skim, then to sighing stars, 
to beads on a string, and to chemical agents capable of condensing eternity. 
And what they skim is a “swift unfractioned idiom.” “Swift” is dislocated by 
a rather forced figure of speech which transfers the speed of the birds’ flight to 
the line of the bridge they skim. The bridge forms a continuous line (so un- 
fractioned) and is conceived of as eloquent speech (idiom) — mystic marriage 
of grammar and mathematics; and idiom is developed into sigh. And finally 
the bridge (which in the preceding stanza was harp and altar, prayer and lover’s 
cry) becomes a creature capable of lifting night in its arms. 

One may not have a positive objection to mixed metaphors; one may even 
recognize the dramatic force of the mixed metaphor in, say, the Elizabethan 
dramatists. And yet one will resent having to readjust one’s fancy to such a 
crowding succession of half-baked pretentious figures drawn from such oddly 
assorted ranges of association, and crushed together in such a jumble of over- 
lapping identities. But here at least one can with diligence distinguish the 
separate images and arrive at an understanding of the poet’s intention. There 
are in this one poem a number of passages in which no amount of imaginative 
readjustment will suffice to disentangle the snarl of meanings. 


Accolade thou dost bestow 
Of anonymity time cannot raise. 


If the reader does have some faint glimmering in regard to the accolade of 
anonymity bestowed by the bridge, he can never conceive in what sense time 
might be said to raise or not to raise (or raze?) either anonymity or accolade. 
Still in Crane, one can generally apprehend somehow, through the violence 
and barbarity of figures and allusions, the substance of the esthetic experience 
which the poem aims at. In much of more recent American poetry the sense of 
the total esthetic experience is more difficult to recover. And this involves a 
paradox which the writers themselves would find most dismaying if they were 
aware of it. If there is one tenet on which they all agree it is this: that the 
poem is not to be translated into any prose statement of thought. The thought 
of the poem is no separate entity but: exists only in the esthetic medium in 
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which it is embedded or, better, in which it is held in perfect solution. And yet, 
when we come to examine a typical product of the modish writing of the 
moment, the thought would often appear to be the only substantial and im- 
pressive item in the whole composite of words and images. And this for a 
very curious reason. Theimagery is so remarkable in detail; it is so far-fetched 
and strained, so run together, so various in reference; it takes so much ingenuity 
to decipher, that the net result is: no imaginative impression at all, no totality 
of esthetic effect. 

One feels at the end a sense of relief at having mastered the intention of 
the poem; one feels that one has had a perhaps salutary intellectual work-out. 
One agrees with the poet that such and such a truth has relevance to human 
experience. One hastens to acknowledge that, however familiar the truth may 
be, it has never been set forth with so much circumstance of novelty. But as 
for esthetic impact, one has been much too busy keeping up with the writer’s 
fancy to have any energy left for that. This that we have been reading is 
certainly not prose. It is too eccentric, elliptical and disordered, too unreason- 
able and ill-mannered, to serve for normal communication of thought between 
persons of any civility. But is it poetry either? While certain bizarre figures 
cling to the mind and distract it, one is not conscious of having been exposed to 
any sustained and distinctive exercise of the visionary faculty. One has come 
through the labyrinth by dint of clinging, among the riot of images, to some 
tenuous clue of abstract thought. It is only by doing so that one could even 
follow the images as they came. The image may be as brilliant as reworks — 
rockets, pinwheels, roman candles, all fizzing and blazing together. Each one 
by itself might be memorable. But taken together, they simply cancel out one 
another, and leave the reader with an imaginative blank, and with some nugget 
of truth, new or old, as chief residue of the whole costly display. 

The truth of this statement must of course be verified by each reader for him- 
self. To go through even one poem ’so as to make an adequate “explication” 
of the thought, showing how each image grows out of, and supports or obliter- 
ates, the preceding one, would require a whole number of this magazine. But 
some hint of this cancelling-out process may perhaps be given by an examin- 
ation of a few typical bits from the work of two contemporary poets who are 
among those most highly esteemed at the present moment. 

Let us begin with a poem by Jean Garrigue, her “Dialog for Belvedere.”* © 
We have here obviously a poet of great activity of mind, and one with her own 
airy insights and delicate observations, in her earlier pieces reminding one 
somewhat of no less an artist than Elinor Wylie. Like Wylie in her later phase, 
too, Garrigue is given to metaphysical ingenuities. But whereas in such a poem 
as “Hymn to Earth,” Wylie’s metaphysical conceits are systematized in line 
with a long tradition and developed with much of the seventeenth-century 
formalism, in Garrigue each item stands by itself in its own world of reference 
or is connected with the others in ways tangential and arbitrary. (This is often 

*This poem may be found in Five American Poets, 3d series, 1944, published by New Directions. 


Equally interesting for analysis would be her “Journey to the Last Station,” in this same volume, 
which appears under the title of “Sub-Continent Journey” in Oscar Williams’ New Poems 1944. 
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equally the case with Marguerite Young, who shares Miss Garrigue’s bland dis- 
regard for grammatical relationship and the genius of English idiom.) 
Here are the opening lines of “Dialog of Belvedere.” 


As snow hurled till beaches play such waltzes 
To retrieve less comic time, where perfection 
Battens as the striped ball tracks aslant the tide 
Till tide is pygmy-tender, almost the bride 

Of those ambitions and those powers that feast 
All cherished sessions of the ego’s will ... 


Of these lines I take the meaning to be something like this: As snow may 
be hurled by the storm upon a beach till it plays waltzes capable of recalling 
times that do not make one laugh — times of perfect gratification when bathers 
throw back and forth a striped ball, which, falling in the water, would run 
_slantwise across the rolling surf, till the surf seems like a nurse for babies, or 
almost like a bride to the ambitions and powers of the ego... 

In order to arrive at this meaing, we have to make allowance for an extrava- 
gant indulgence in poetic license. “As snow hurled” is the first membet of a 
grammatical sequence of which the phrase, “so I recall those fétes,” fifteen 
lines below, introduces the second term. Together they make up an elaborate 
Homeric simile covering three, or it may be four stanzas (a matter hard to 
determine), involving a perfect jungle of subordinate phrases and clauses, and 
one clause of which it is impossible to make out whether it is properly sub- 
ordinate or an intrusive independent statement. I will confine my analysis 
of meanings to the last three lines of the first stanza, beginning with “pygmy- 
tender.” “Pygmy” is doubtless meant to suggest the littleness of “the ego’s 
will.” But until we have worked out the implications of what follows, either 
“pygmy-tender” or baby tender is drolly out of key, if anything can be out of 
key in such a toneless passage. The striped ball thrown by the bathers has now 
become a pygmy lulled and dandled by its nurse (the tide); and then, presto, 
it turns into a man whose appetites are gratified by his bride. But the com- 
parison is not strict. For it is not the babe or the man that is dandled but his 
ego’s will. Nay, not so simple, it is the ambitions and powers which feast his 
ego’s will; nay, less simple than that, it is the ambitions and powers that feast 
the cherished sessions of the ego’s will. Imagine feasting sessions, cherished or 
uncherished! One forced metaphor is piled upon another — one confusion on 
another — until the imagination is tortured into a frenzy of baffled guessing. 

Nothing more is heard of striped balls and pygmy-tenders. But each stanza 
brings its spate of unrelated images, strained metaphors, ambiguous connectives, 
lame syntax, misleading juxtaposition of words. One is seldom certain of one’s 
hard-won interpretations. The general import of the piece seems to be that 
love can be spoiled by the perverseness of the “ego’s will...” And that is all 
that is left in the end with the most assiduous reader. There is some dim 
adumbration of a “dramatic” situation. There is some tangled overall figure 
having to do with snow on beaches and childhood fétes. But these suggested 
main lines are so hopelessly overlaid with elaborate indirections and red-herring 
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false starts — with pygmy-tenders and cherished sessions — that, in sum, they 
serve neither to clarify nor to lift the theme. At their best they are separate 
hieroglyphics not together composing a single picture, though serving to carry 
forward in their sprawling idiom a sequence of thought. At their worst they 
tear one another to shreds in their puny violence. 

For one more illustration let us take an early poem by Randall Jarrell, 
certainly one of the two or three most gifted of our contemporary poets. Here 
I will confine myself to two lines from the first stanza, with a few phrases from 
later stanzas. The poem is entitled “Love, In Its Separate Being.”* And it 
begins: 

Love, in its separate being, 
Gropes for the stranger, the handling swarm... 


The theme of the poem is the need love has for a social context in which to 
operate. Love suffers from separateness, is like an orphan sitting by the road- 
side craving the attention of strangers. Love must be cherished and drawn out 
by questioning; he develops through suffering and discipline. He is first 
scorned by simpletons: but as he grows to a ten-foot giant every one ceases 
to be hostile. He is first an alien, but in time earth “crackles” with his look. 
He is welcomed by hearts longing for innocence. They recognize him as their 
master, their commander, and “welcome the warship sent for the exile.” They 
are now soldiers, doomed to death, but hailing in him the emblems of Christ 
(“that butchered king”). 

The conception is one full of appeal to thought and imagination, broadly 
conceived and amply grounded in significant human experience. Properly de- 
. veloped it might have produced a poem as fine as a sonnet of Donne, Keats or 
Hopkins, a lyric of Marvell, Blake or Tennyson. Or better still, it might have 
been the subject for a series of lyrics; for it contains in itself so many involutions 
of thought that it is hard to get them all into a single poem. Jarrell had the 
sound instinct to dramatize or personify his abstract love. But he wanted to 
play all facets of his thought together, and there is a pretty steady confusion 
throughout the poem between two distinct concepts — that of the human being 
craving love, togetherness, and that of Love as the abstract principle of together- 
ness. 

Even more in the minor details of imagery one feels how much the creation 
of a distinct impression is obstructed by excessive ingenuity and compression. 
A typical barrier to imaginative appreciation is set up in the clever phrase, “the 
handling swarm.” It is separateness that makes love unhappy; love craves 
the togetherness of social contact; it craves community, and community is well 
exemplified in the society of insects, hence in the “swarm” of bees. Love, then, 
gropes for the stranger, the swarm. Between the individual “stranger” and 
the collective “swarm” one has to make a swift adjustment of one’s ideas. But 
this would not be so hard if another quite distinct concept were not injected 
with the participial adjective, “handling.” The child craves handling by some 


*This poem apeared in Five Young American Poets, New Directions 1940, and in Jarrell’s Blood 
For A Stranger, 1942. 
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motherly being; that is the earliest phase of its social instinct. But the word 
“swarm” does not of itself suggest handling, since it denotes a form of society 
in which there is no occasion for the care of infants. The telescoping of these 
several ranges of meaning is indeed clever; but it is ill-advised on the part of 
the poet if he wishes to avoid an excess of interference with the working of the 
reader’s imagination. 

There are similar centers of interference in each stanza. One of the most 
disturbing is that in which the “subjects” of love, hearts longing for innocence, 
“welcome the warship sent for the exile.” The sudden unprepared introduc- 
tion of a warship into the earlier field of associations is explosive enough to de- 
molish any imaginative structures already erected. And then, by a series of 
breathless transitions, we arrive at the “butchered king,” who, once we have 
identified him, wipes all the preceding images off the slate. In the end, again, 
we have an interesting sequence of thought. But the plain prose statement 
would be as satisfying as a series of conceits that leave no lasting impress on 
the imagination. 

One is happy to observe that Jarrell’s poems, even in the earlier phase, are 
not confined to this idiom, and that in his later volume, Little Friend, Little 
Friend, more concrete subject matter and more passionate and direct feeling 
have almost altogether freed him from the self-defeating trammels of this tech- 
nique. J am not sure but what, in such later poems of Miss Garrigue as I 
have found in the magazines, there may not be some abatement of the associa- 
tional jumble, though here the feeling is too selfconsciously cerebral to stir the 
imagination deeply. One could name a considerable number of recent poets 
(say, Shapiro, Robert Lowell, Byron Vazakas) in whom the cluster of jarring 
or quaintly assorted images may normally be evocative of significant insights 
and build up into consistent and impressive esthetic wholes, corresponding to 
novel modes of sensibility. Or, taking a poet of longer established reputation 
but still in the flush’ of creative power, Robert Penn Warren, we have an in- 
stance of metaphysical subtleties rendered in a variety of symbols drawn from 
many ranges of experience and expressive of many tonalities of feeling — all 
demanding concentrated attention on the part of a reader who would get to 
the heart of his intention — in poems that do not on that account fail to achieve 
what I have called esthetic wholeness or imaginative integrity. And this be- 
cause, together with a strong organization of the underlying thought, there is 
also suitable organization of his system of imagery and reference in the individ- 
ual poem. And among the principles of organization of which he takes ad- 
vantage are those already mentioned, — mood or atmosphere, picture, point of 
view, and even character and situation. 

We would not wish to deny to Miss Garrigue certain intentions, as in her 
“Sub-Continent Journey,” suggestive of surrealist art, nor to whomsoever the 
Joycean palimpsest of myth overlaying and interpenetrating myth, or Eliot’s 
more formal manipulation of ironic oppositions and symbols brought together 
systematically from several cultural levels. Only, the mention of Joyce and 
Eliot reminds us that these methods are most effective where most deliberate 
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and positively structural, where ambiguities are cumulative, and where images 
and allusions are rigorously selective and not snatched for in the haphazard fury 
of an improvising fancy. And once again we return to the point with which we 
started, that where the symbolic investment of the thought is no more than a 
series of disconnected cryptograms, the most that diligence will yield us in the 
end is the shivering naked thought. 

And the final loss is that of the poetry, —the visionary body of the poet’s 
intuition of truth. Much of the current product lacks, from beginning to end, 
the accent of poetry in any of its diverse tongues. It is too cramped and tone- 
less, too full of fussy interruptions, too self-conscious in its grimaces. The 
notion has got abroad that the sovereign virtue of poetry is sharpness of edge. 
And that is indeed a salutary antidote to mushy softness and vagueness. But 
poetry cannot produce its effect if it is all sharpness of edge in a heap of 
splinters. Compactness of substance is a great virtue. But compactness cannot 
register as an esthetic value where chaos is jammed together under a fingernail. 
We are enamoured of dissonance. But dissonance cannot be heard as more 
than noise where the jarring notes are not even distinguishable in the harmonic 
structure. In writing that has the accent of poetry, there is some shape with 
edges to it to be sharp, some apprehensible substance to be felt as compact, 
some recognizable tonality in which to distinguish dissonance. And above all 
there is order, direction, breadth and flow. 


Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come... 
* * * * 


Batter my heart, three person’d God; for, you 
As yet but knock, breathe, shine, and seeke to mend... 
* * * * 


And did these feet in ancient time 
Walk upon England’s mountains green? 
* * * * 


When I have borne in memory what has tamed 
Great Nations, how ennobling thoughts depart. . . 
*" * * * 


I wake and feel the fell of dark, not day, 
What hours, O what black hours we have spent... . 


With all the graces so dear to our day, and with much ingenuity and fresh- 
ness of imagery, each of these pieces has an unmistakable forward thrust, a 
glow and intensity of expression, and — what is at least a secondary merit — 
each one of them has an at least ninety percent intelligibility on thoughtful 
reading. Intelligibility, apart from the pleasure it brings in itself, has this an- 
cillary value: it makes it possible for the reader to apprehend the integrity of the 
poem — thought, feeling, picture, mood, and composition. And lack of in- 
telligibility not merely militates against the appreciation of these by the reader; 
when extreme it even constitutes a presumption against the integrity of the 
poem. It suggests that the esthetic experience which the poem embodies is not 
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pure, — that it has not been clarified in the maker’s mind, so that he has been 
left at the mercy of accidental circumstances as he goes along, incapable of 
making a judicious selection among the images that throng the anteroom of his 
imagination. It suggests, in short, a failure in craftsmanship. 

Such failures are of course common even among the great; and we take 
what they give us with gratitude and humility, knowing that the obscurity 
of a passage, which may resolve itself on a little study, is the price we pay for 
consorting with minds so nimble and profound and so impatient of common- 
place. In many cases what seems obscurity to the ill-informed reader turns out 
to be merely compactness of substance, subtlety of implication, or refinement 
of wit. With the poet well established and approved by long experience of his 
genius, the assumption always is: he is innocent unless proved guilty beyond 
peradventure. With the neophyte there is no prior assumption; but certainly 
he must make us hear, he must make us listen, before he can charm us. The 
world is full of irrelevant noises; and we are constantly choosing among sounds, 
taking those that make sense and letting the others go. 


RICHARD EBERHART: 
WALLACE STEVENS: Transport to Summer. Knopf. 


Notes to a Class in Adult Education 


Harmonium appeared in 1923 when Stevens was forty-four (1879 was the year Hopkins’ 
aspens were “all felled”). He was thus perhaps saved twenty years of trying to arrive at 
the singleness of aim with which he was fortunate to begin. Compared with certain other 
poets (cf. my remarks on Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction in this magazine, Winter, 
1943) he has shown no major change in growth, so that his late poems partake of the same 
type of sensibility as his early ones, the whole work over the years presenting a remarkable 
consistency. 

In that review I posited an Ideal Reader (subsequently knocked down) who desired the 
tragic poet. It is negative to criticize poets for what they are not. Comparisons are valid 
indicators, but do not help much while enjoying a particular poetry. It is no use regretting 
that Stevens has not the sardonic realism of Beddoes. We may read Beddoes. Nor that 
he is not of the whole areas of Baudelaire. We may read Baudelaire. He is not Milton. 
Sometimes we may put down his book with regret that in him this country has not pro- 
duced the great tragic poet, but we should be ill-advised in that regret. 

The way is open for the appearance and persistence of the tragic poet, should the times 
permit. There is none (or few, depending on how you look at it) to dispute him when he 
comes. But our expectations are inordinate and it is negative to expect Stevens to satisfy 
other cravings than those enlarged in his orbit. There are profound areas of life he does 
not touch, but the area of his use is illumined, not darkened, by a kaleidoscopic magic; his 
magic plays upon our sensibilities not violently, but with seduction. He lures us into imagin- 
ary delectations in realms of new correspondences. (He calls it Resemblance.) These 
correspondences abound as, among multifarious possibilities, exegetical filibusters for hope- 
ful adumbrations of unfitful scholars. Salute to his irrepressible high spirits. 
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Perhaps a word about the dark places. “It is almost time for lunch. Pain is human.” 
(38) “Life is a bitter aspic.” (48) He does not evoke pain or convince us about the bitter- 
ness. Elsewhere he refers to “fatal disasters” but these are never divulged, only posited. 
We do not experience the fatality and are not sure of the actuality of the disasters. There are 
imaginary fatalities and imaginary disasters. The poetry is constant skirmishes around 
the point, elusive and suggestive. “Life’s nonsense pierces us with strange relation.” (120) 

An aesthetic principle is always present. This gives large play to our own shoots and 
flares of imagination and contemplation. The poems are a dream-map to a country of 
essences. The names are there, but you do not know how your foot will feel on the 
terrain. The terrain is “rugged roy.” You might have lost the map on the way. For in- 
stance, in Esthétique du Mal the first term is more indicative than the second. Stevens 
has made no study of evil in man comparable to that of Baudelaire; he has not allowed 
himself so close, so devastating an inspection; instead there is always an aesthetic principle 
of guidance into imaginative states of being, into beautiful, often tenuous situations of 
the mind; into a subtle music giving subtle pleasure; even into an euthenics of the mind, 
for if everybody lived in the mental atmosphere of the poems it would be a better world. 
No doubt Stevens would be the first to decry any such intention, for the purity of his 
aesthetic argues a uselessness, a rarity, the pleasure of ideal contemplation. But it is art 
for life’s sake. Every understanding of excellent poetry takes away part of our gross- 
ness. By the enlarging of our perceptions we become less ignorant. And thus it 
can be argued that poetry has a moral value, perhaps in spite of the lack of this intention 
on the part of a poet like Stevens. Surely to absorb and know the heart of his verse for 
ten years will make larger the soul, as it will make more sensitive the mind, and thus, 
descending into the realm of conduct, by actually transforming to some mysterious extent 
our natures, it will make us less gross in conduct (out of wariness against the ponderous 
arguments counter to this proposition J state it negatively), thus rebuke, to whatever ex- 
tent, in whatever manner, with whatever quality, ugliness in the world. Conversely, as 
adults being educated, you should not study poetry, nor read Stevens in this case, if you 
think it will make you worse a moral being. There is a fascination of evil, and there are 
the lives of Poe or Rimbaud for readers to contemplate. The question of action for 
creators is in another category. I am talking to you as adult readers of poetry, not as 
creators who may have to enter worlds of the most violent action to find what they seek, 
and may be compelled, as was Crane, literally to jump into the ocean. The responsibility 
is much heavier on the maker. 

These are only general notations before your meticulous study of the verse. A general 
notion is the idea in Stevens of the validity of repetition. ‘The man-hero is not the ex- 
ceptional monster, / But he that of repetition is most master.” (146) Note the weaving 
of repetitive phrases, the subtle changes, how the meaning runs back and forward through 
meshes of sounds, the neatness and formality of the presentations. Take quite at random 
lines, as on p. 110 (VIII), or pp. 63-64, and note how the major terms are repeated. 
Repetition is one of the modes of the freedom of his mind, an air-flow, a shift of currents, 
poems and poems, repetitions of controlled changes, repetition and repetition all through 
the years. The mind is a bee that searches through the airs of summers. The world of 
mental images and sensuosity moves irresistibly with “flor-abundant force.” 

Stevens would not catch an absolute if he could. The words are delicious approaches. 
The result is that many are caught, but he moves on, “beau linguist.” Poetry is “an 
elixir, an excitation, a pure power.” (119) “The obscure moon lighting an obscure world 
/ Of things that would never be quite expressed.” (6) Chocorua to Its Neighbor: “I 
hear the motions of the spirit and the sound / Of what is secret becomes, for me, a voice / 
That is my own voice speaking in my ear.” (19) He would hold off the absolute: 


And not yet to have written a book in which 

One is already a grandfather and to have put there 

A few sounds of meaning, a momentary end 

To the complication, is good, is a good. (25) 
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Yet in “Repetitions of a Young Captain”: 


. Secrete us in reality. 


In a beau language without a drop of blood. (33) 
Note, in “Holiday in Reality”: 


Spring is umbilical or else it is not spring. 
Spring is the truth of spring or nothing, a waste, a fake. (36) 


Phenomena “grow out of the spirit.” “These are real only if I make them so.” The poem 
ends: “And I taste at the root of the tongue the unreal of what is real.” Many examples 
can be found of this reluctance to accept the real. It is the “unreal of what is real” that 
is his tireless and wonderful search. 


It is the human that is the alien, 
The human that has no cousin in the moon. (55) 


As the platonic person, in “Description of a Platonic Person” (II of “The Pure Good of 
Theory” 57-61) is “unhappy about the sense of happiness,” the question arises “Was it 
that—a sense and beyond intelligence?” We must become attuned to the nth sense: 
“closely the ear attends the varying / Of this precarious music.” (59) “Debris of Life and 
Mind” (66) begins “There is so little that is close and warm” and this magical poem is 
close and warm with wish and representation. While in “Description Without Place” 
the future must be “seeming to be / Like rubies reddened by rubies reddening,” a 
felicitous example of repetition increasing contemplation to an abstraction, a spring to 
further contemplation. (VII, 76) 

Of the mode of repetition you are invited to see its use and play in his prose in The 
Realm of Resemblance read at Harvard in February, 1947, antecedent to the poetry 
(Partisan Review, May-June 1947, pp. 243-249). The ideas go back to Plato; should be com- 
pared with the nineteenth-century notions of correspondences; as indeed this piece should 
be studied in relation to the total practice of the poet. 

It would be tedious to locate the interests of Stevens in a long list of words and names 
pointed up by him, the importations from French and Spanish (and Latin) — no Bengali, 
no Chinese —, the inventions; but a few may indicate color and tone: Eulalia, Mrs. Pappa- 
dopoulos, Projection A, Projection B, Projection C, x, z, on-dit, Ha-eé-me, palabra, rou-coo, 
Descartes, Lenin, Nietzsche, selvages, effendi, ai-ai, anima, exhumo, millefiori, bandeaux, 
wiggy book, paisant, oh beau caboose, ithy oonts, Jacomyntje, Vertumnus, anonymids, 
coulisse, megalfrere. Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction, 1942, appears at the end of the 
book while Esthétique du Mal, 1944, begins on page 35. In the former, two periods are 
omitted from the former printing, 11. 12 and 15 of p. 120. A comma is added at the end 
of 1. 20 on p. 139. The word “to” is left out altogether as if by printer’s error at the 
beginning of the last stanza on page 143. 

No final words about Stevens, no estimation, no totality of appreciation. Only a term 
or two in an index for your explorations. You should study the life in relation to the 
type of writing. You should not ignore the gothic, baroque, and whimsical elements, 
nor the bizarre and grotesque. You should recognize that limitation is strength, and 
speculate on the reasons for the limited view of Stevens. Remember that this century 
killed Lawrence, which allows to triumph quite other ideas, as orthodox religious ones in 
Eliot, or intellectual ones in Stevens. Perhaps because of our disbelief in the integrity of 
the individual, and of our mid-century chaos in a world situation of wars, these two 
poetical answers, as two only among possibilities, are not only likely, but seem inevitable 
once presented over decades. We cannot expect a whole view of man, a tragic poetry, in 
the present state of affairs. 
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ordered by itself for $1.50, or you may subscribe to four numbers of Direction — 
for $2.00, by paying in advance. Each issue will be devoted to the writing of _ 


one writer. Later issues will feature: Vladimir Nabokov, Nicolo Tucci, Maude ~— 


Hutchins, Montagu O’Reilly, Marshall MacDonald, and others. Subscribe 
through New Directions. “5 


LOUISE LABE 


was a Sixteenth Century French poet who wrote some of the most beautiful — 
love poems that have ever been written. Frederic Prokosch has made new ~ 
translations of her Sonnets and they have been printed in most attractive 
format by the Peter Pauper Press, with the French originals en face. Boxed, 

$2.50. A lovely gift book. 


NEW WORLD PRIMER ' 


is a little book which will help you to straighten out your thinking about the ~ 
besetting problems of world organization and the United Nations. Its author — 
is Julien Cornell, a young lawyer known for his work on civil liberties cases. 
Raymond Swing calls the book: “an able and remarkably lucid statement of ~ 
the greatest problem before mankind today.” $2.00. 


HENRI ALAIN-FOURNIER 


left only one important work, the novel, Le Grand Meauines, but it has become — 
an accepted classic of French literature, current in dozens of editions. This 
“serene and luminous novel about a dreamlike adventure that developed the 

spirit of a French boy” is entitled The Wanderer in our translation. $1.50. : 


HUBERT CREEKMORE 


is a young writer who seems destined to occupy an important place in our — 
literary culture. To the achievement of his novel Fingers of Night he now adds — 
an impressive new book of verse, The Long Reprieve. It is introduced, and — 
warmly praised, by Selden Rodman. $2.50. 


is the publisher of these books. Ask to see them at your bookseller’s today and 
send for a complete catalogue to 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. You may 


order the most recent issues of the English yearbooks New Writing and New — 
Road from New Directions, sole distributors. 


